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PRETTY MISS NEVILLE 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “Proper Pride.” 








“The story in reality is admirable of its kind. We cannot confidently say whether ‘B. M. 
Croker’ may be a lady or a gentleman, and, in intimating as much, we pay him—we shall 
assume the male sex for convenience—a very high compliment. That the author is a lady we 
are nevertheless inclined to believe, for the novel is thoroughly feminine in the delicate touches 
that lighten the flirtations, and in the details of the costumes with their colours, which are 
apparently by an expert. At the same time, when field sports have to be dealt with, the author 
appears to be equally at home. And although he relates the autobiography of a fashionable young 
lady, the story embraces a considerable range of incident; and we are almost constrained to 
address him with the stock sentence of flattering criticism, and pronounce that there is not a 
dull page in his volumes from the beginning to the end. The scene shifts from Ireland to India, 
and the Irish scenes are even better than the Indian, which is saying a very great deal......... The 
pictures of Indian life and society are equally vivid and truthful. Nothing can be better, though 
there is no touch of the parade of information, than the sketches of Indian travel and Indian 
scenery, of garrison gaieties, of station scandal and malice, of existence in bungalows, in the 
plains, and in shady villas in the mountains. We seem to feel the heat and to revolt against the 
flies; to suffer from the monotony of routine in the same bdlasé local society; and to be propor- 
tionately relieved when we pack up our belongings and shift with other fashionable nomads to 
the Ootacamund Hills......... The novel ends as it begins, with a liveliness for which we fcel 
personally grateful to the author.”—Saturday Review. 


“The contrast between the dreadful scenes on board the wreck and the frivolity and empty 
conversation on board the Hindostan is so well displayed that the writer of ‘Pretty Miss Neville,’ 
is immediately classed in the reader’s mind with the higher order of literary aspirants. ‘The 
description of the life at Mulkapore, the station at which the heroine resides on her first arrival 
is charming. Many a young lady on reading it will turn with disgust from the comparative dulness 
of London life, even in the height of the season, to think with envy of the brilliant gaieties of Mulka- 
pore.”—Court Journal, 


“Three well-written-and readable volumes. The plot unfolds itself with a sufficiency of romantic 
and varied incident. Altogether this is an attractive and brightly written story, above the average of 
its class, not only by its conception and execution, but also, and particularly, by the graceful manner 
of its narration.”—Atheneum, 
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THE 


“SCIENCE OF CHANGE OF AIR,” 


BY DAVID S. SKINNER, M.D., BRUSSELS, 
FELLOW OF THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 








“Tn this Pamphlet the Author treats in his exordium of Physiology, and of the corporeal 
conditions under which change of air is beneficial ; and after dealing with the questions 
of Atmospheric Pressure, the Watery Vapour of the Breath, Ozone, and Klectricity, con- 
cludes with some meteorological statistics of certain English health-resorts. The reader 
who may wish to learn whether, in his own case,a visit toany of theseis likely to prove 
beneficial, should procure Dr. Skinner’s brochure.”—Knowledge. 


“ A useful contribution to the literature of the subject, from the pen of Dr. David 8, 
Skinner, has just made its appearance, and will awaken fresh interest in the subject. The 
author seems to have given long and careful attention to the question in its scientific aspects, 
and his conclusions appear to be thoroughly sound and interesting from a clinical point of 
view. He treats of the physiology of respiration, products of waste, urea, and fat, atmospheric 
pressure, the watery vapour of the breath, ozone and electricity, animal electricity, climate 
and topography. Great stress must always be laid upon the necessity of promoting, to the 
fullest extent, the exhalations of moisture as a means of getting rid of waste material from the 
body, the drier the atmosphere the greater is the amount of moisture exhaled, and vice versa. 
In speaking of atmospheric pressure, Dr. Skinner points out the dangers of a too rarefied air, 
und insists that the question of calculating the proper elevation a patient may require is a 
most important one ; that a too high position in the Alps may be as injurious as one too near 
ihe sea level. He directs special attention to the effects of ozone and electricity in the air, 
and to the subjects of electrical conditions in our own bodies, in their relationship to the 
maintenance of health. Undoubtedly nerve force is greatly influenced by variations in these 
conditions, and through this intluence upon our nervous system, all the functions of the body 
are governed for good or ill. One experiences this at once in the wide difference of feeling 
that exists, of hopefulmess and buoyancy in fine, dry, sharp, sunny weather, on the one hand, 
aud the languor and depression of spirits which makes life miserable in cold, wet, or damp 
und sunless weather, on the other, 


“The subject is one of deep and practical interest to medical men, whatever may be their 
special position in the profession, there is much in it suggestive of mental food, for careful 
study and reflection, and if it but serves to stimulate other and deeper inquiries in the field 
of climatic influence, our therapeutic resources will have received a helpful adjunct.”"—TZhe 
Medical Press, 
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FALSE STEPS. 
A THRILLING TALE OF LONDON LIFE. 
By DOUGLAS DALTON. 
REED > 


“ This little book is very readable.”—Morning Post. 

“*False Steps’ is replete with what may be ca'led common forms.”—Atheneum, . 

“The Author has compressed into a single yolume incidents often made to furnish materials 
for three.” —Scotsman. 
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TOPSIDE AND TURVEY. 
AN UPSIDE-DOWN STORY. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Anp Jack entering now, and having just met Mr. Jenningsby, 
was in full possession of the facts. 


“What!” he said. “ You two ladies falling out again! We'll 
have to bind you over to keep the peace.” 

“Don’t forget yourself, please, sir,” said Mary Bridles, “or 
address me in that familiarity of style. I give you warning, both 
of you, and order you to be gone out of my house in an hour.” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” said Jack. ‘ What’s it all about? I'll talk 
the man round again. He’s only in a take.” 

“ Yes, as she talked him round, no doubt! But I'll not have it. 
It’s my house, and I'll not have either of you—or her. 
impertinent, beggarly, and begging, scheming——” 

“ Halloa!” said Jack colouring. “This won't do, you know. 
That sort of Billingsgate ain’t polite. Come, Mary Bridles, pray 
don’t.” 

“T forbid you, sir. Howdare you address me that way after her 
outrage on me! Where’s Turvey. Do you interfere and pertect 
me.’ 


“Oh, he don’t mean it, Mary. Besides, he ain’t done nothing. 
It'll all blow over and come right again.’ 


“You all join against me,’ said the unhappy Mary, now 
b 


She—a low, 
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sobbing with rage and mortification. ‘Oh, what shall Ido? All 
my dresses and beautiful things, and the mortification and people 
laughing, and all for this creatwre’s vile, mean jealousy. Oh, I 
could kill her——” 

This painful scene, Turvey felt, ought not to be further pro- 
tracted. So he interposed with dignity, and even grandeur. 

“This ain’t becomin’! Mary’s feelings have been wrought 
upon, and justly, and we must see by-and-by what is to be done. 
Go upstairs, ladies, and leave it to me and Mr. Topside.” 

The weeping Mary was led off by her friend. 

“Hang it, Turvey, here is this old story up again—turning 
us out. Why should we? It’s all nonsense; we can’t. I sup- 
pose you don’t want us to starve?” 

Turvey shook his head : 

“Oh, but it were very bad,” he said. “Mean, I call it. I say 
nothing of morals.” 

“How dare you, Turvey; are you turning against us? But I 
know you are sensible, Turvey, and see the thing.” 

* T don’t know what’s to be done,” he said, shaking his head. 
*“You see the mischief done is serious. I don’t know how to 
take her. But leave it allto me,” said Turvey. “I'll try and smooth 
her down, and do what I can for you.” He was a little grateful for 
the good turn Dolly had done him, so he hurried upstairs, where 
there was excitement and something like hot language between the 
ladies. Miss Bridles had discovered that she had been badly treated, 
not only by the Topsides but by Mrs. Jenningsby. She fancied she 
saw a game in the whole thing to get so much shelter and board 
out of her, and then insult and throw her over. 

* Are they gone?” Mary asked him fiercely. “No? Ah! you 
have no spirit. Turn ’em out, I say.” 

“No, Mary. That sort o’ thing won’t do, you know.” 

“T must have a way of punishing her—of making her feel; I 
don’t care what it is.” 

“ Disgraceful!” said Mrs. Jenningsby. “A person in her posi- 
tion—a menial—to dare i 

“ Yes, there it is,” said Miss Bridles, growing excited again. 
“To be put aside by my own paid servant.” 

“T’d make her one,” said Mrs. Jenningsby spitefully. “ That’s 
what I'd do. Force my fine lady to dust the furniture, scrub the 
floors, and do her work. She’d feel that.” 

Mary looked at her gratefully; a gleam of revenge came into 
her eyes. ’ 

“Yes, thank you, dearest Mrs. Jenningsby. A capital idea. 
And the other, that sneerin’ fellow, we'll grind him, too. We'll 
see who’s mistress in this house.” 
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In a few minutes the guilty pair were summoned to the drawing- 
room for sentence. 

“Well, what’s this ? ” said Mary Bridles, surveying them trium- 
phantly. “You wish to stay on in my service I hear ?” 

“Oh, hang it, yes,” began Jack warmly. “ What harm have 
we done? You wouldn’t turn us out in that way? It would be 
cruel and heartless. How can she help her good looks ?” 

“If youare going to be insolent and forget your position, which 
is that of hired menials in my service——” 

* Oh, hang it, I say,” began Jack once more. 

“ None of that vulgar language to me, sir. Don’t you forget 
yourself in the presence of ladies. But I’ve settled what to do. 
So you want to stay, do you?” 

“ Oh, yes, of course we do.” 

* Well, then, I tell you this,” said Mary, all her wrongs kindling 
her fury, and at the same time helping her into total obliviousness 
of her new-found current English, “1 ain’t agoing to be put on 
any more, and to be keepin’ drones in my ’ouse. If you stay, 
both of you, you must work. D’ye hear? I ain’t agoin’ to be 
carryin’ on theaytre business and such like, making believe to do 
work. If you stay with me, ma’am,” she said, turning on poor 
Dolly, “ you shall work. I want no fine ladies, d’ye hear ?” 

Poor Dolly was trembling all over, and felt that “something 
dreadful was coming.” Mary enjoyed it. 

“ Now listen to me, both of you. Ill keep you in my service, 
but these is my terms. You, Mrs. Topside, shall be my Ladies’ 
Maid. Not that you'll be much use, for you know nothing. And 
your husband Own man, or my footman. There. Go, if you like 
or stay. But these are my conditions, and you won't alter’ em ; 
no, not if you were to remain all day on your bended knees!’ 

With this she gave them a look of triumph, and with her friend 
quitted the room. 


CHAPTER XV. 


DoLy uttered a little sharp cry. Jack burst into roars of 
laughter. 

“Oh, did you ever hear anything like that ? Oh, it’s too good. 
Why Mary Bridles’ going off her head. Mad asa hatter 

“I'd recommend you, Mr. Topside, not to take it in that way,” 
said Turvey. ‘ You'll have to take it or leave it.” 

“ Dolly lady’s maid to Mary! I a footman! Why, you're all 
mad. What infernal 








“Hush, hush,sir. That ain’t becoming here at all. Make up 
your mind, and say yea or nay.” 
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Poor Dolly could only whimper a sob, she was so utterly crushed. 
What did it all mean? Was the world coming to an end ? 

“T sha’n’t,” said Jack at last. ‘“ Hang this beggarly board and 
lodging. I am not called on to degrade myself. She'll want me, 
I suppose, to black the shoes next. No,no, my good friend. We 
are not so low as that quite. We have friends, I can tell you— 
plenty of °em—who wouldn’t let Dolly and me be dragged through 
the mud in that style, to let a low, spiteful creature like that up- 
stairs gratify her revenge. No, my good Turvey. Just go up 
and tell her it’s no go; that cock won’t fight exactly. We are not 
wholly under her thumb. Dolly, my poor girl, go pack up your 
things at once, and we'll quit the whole concern this very day.” 

“ Now, now,” said Turvey, “don’t you be ina hurry. Take my 
advice and hold on. She'll come round yet. It may blow over 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ Let it blow. I don’t care. No, I’ve made up my mind.” 

“ Bravo, Jack!” said Dolly spiritedly. ‘“That’s what I’ve al- 
ways said. We needn't put up with the low, nasty thing. Oh, 
to think of Mary Bridles turning out such a demon! I'll go round 
to our friends and tell them every word of it, and you'll do the 
same, and see how she'll look then. Why, there are dozens of 
people would be only too proud to take us in.” 

Turvey shook his head. 

“Well, take my advice and don’t be in a hurry; or wait here 
until you have settled it all.” 

But Dolly and her Jack, full of grand heroic purposes, would 
not wait an hour. They were both thinking and repeating to 
each other that “they'd see how Mary Bridles would look when 
she found she couldn’t make them black her shoes,” and Dolly 
declared, “* No, not if she went on her knees to her, would she 
stay in her house.” 

A curious delusion this, often entertained by many who are, as 
it were, “cutting off their own noses ” to spite some one else. 

The pair accordingly set off, each on their own round. Jack 
was to go to “ Bob This” and to “dear old Charley,” who was to 
share his last shilling with him, while Dolly was to call on her 
dear friends, Lady Macallum and Mrs. Girton, and on those “ nice 
girls,” who hugged her every time they saw her, and whom she 
would arrange for putting up with for an indefinite time. 

Accordingly, in her most coquettish fashion, Dolly set off on her 
expedition. She said to Jack on leaving the house : 

“What fun it will be to see Bridles’ face when we both come 
and tell her we are independent of her !” 

But Jack had grown thoughtful again. 
“I say, Dolly, we have forgotten something though; what’s to 
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become of the warning the attorney gave us—to hold on here like 
grim death ?” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Dolly. “ You wiseacre, he didn’t mean 
us to lose our self-respect and all that.” 

“But that’s at the bottom of all we’ve been doing and suf- 
fering. Yes, yes, he meant it, and it’s not a month off the time 
now.” 

“T couldn’t bear another hour of that woman if I were to 
starve for it,” said Dolly frantically. “ You can stay if you like, 
and if you want to get rid of me. Surely, that was all moon- 
shine, his telling us if we stayed on; indeed, I’m sure we have 
stayed on, and to some purpose. I believe it was another 

malicious trick of that woman’s, just to get us into her power.” 

“T believe you are right, Dolly. Hanged if we ought to 
stand it a moment longer.” 

“ Ah,” said Dolly very wisely,“ I am right sometimes, am I not ? 
I'll just go straight to Lady Macallum’s, who, you know, doats on 
me, and can’t let me out of her sight. You won't object to put 
up at her house, will you, dear?” 

“No, indeed. The fat of the land is there. And Ill go and 
pick up a fifty from Charley Jay, or some of them at the club.” 

The reader with the most indifferent knowledge of human 
nature will anticipate what followed. We can see poor Dolly 
tripping upstairs in the handsome mansion of the Macallums, 
and welcomed by that stout, meagre, severe lady with rapture. 

** You never, never let us see you. What does it mean? You 
know how the girls doat on you—they wouldn’t let you out of 
their sight, if they could.” 

This augured well, thought Dolly. Presently the darling girls 
rushed in and rushed at her; the kisses came off smack, smack ! 
like the popping of revolvers. 

“ The‘ darling.’ ‘Oh, youdoat.’ ‘Now let me have her.’ ‘ Don’t 
keep her all to yourself!’” 

This was surely encouraging, and after suffering all the endear- 
ments of the family in succession, Dolly seized on the opportunity 
of answering the question—“ Why don’t you come to us oftener ?” 
by saying in her most engaging way: 

“ Oh, there is such fun up at our place. We are turned out, 
and we have no where to go to; only think!” 

Lady Macallum did look at that moment as if she were thinking, 
putting two and two together, as she called it. She had already 
“ heard some things” about the Topsides, and this confirmed them. 

“Dear me,” she said, “how very awkward!” 

“ Oh, they have treated us so infamously—people we did every- 
thing for. But the fact is, they are low in mind as well as in 
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position, and you know they contrived to get round Mr. Blades, 
and get some influence over him. But I and Jack made up our 
minds this very afternoon that we would put up with this 
insolence not an hour longer. And so, dear Lady Macallum, we 
settled to ask you to shelter us till we have time to look about us. 
And you were the very first person I thought of.” 

Now poor Dolly’s account of her situation, which she thought 
she had put admirably, was in the very worst shape that could 
be devised for effect, for Lady Macallum at once saw that this was 
coming in forma pauperis. “She had always said that the 
Topsides were ‘running a rig,’ and that it ‘ would end badly.’” 

So as Dolly spoke her features were hardening, and by the 
time the appeal was finished, she had prepared her answer. 

“My dearest Mrs. Topside, most unfortunate, but surely 
you know in this honse we haven’t a cupboard to spare. And 
then there are the girls’ cousins coming up to us, you know, 
Mary—and—some other time we shall be enchanted. But you 
must name a day to come and dine 5 

Dreadfully taken back and mortified, poor Dolly could only 
falter : 

“But you 2 alw ays said we should come, and were pressing us, so 








as ‘Ah, the house is the house, my dear, and I wish to Heaven 
we could stretch it like a bit of india-rubber. No, no, my dear, 
it’s out of the question. Why don’t you ask the Longs, who are 
always with you. They've a house like a barrack, or those 
Jenkinsons, who were talking of you only yesterday. They 
could put up a corporal’s guard, if they liked. Try them—they 
ought to do it.” 

Poor Dolly, here was the world! She felt beaten, discouraged ; 
and as for trying Long’s or Jenkinson’s, she felt already that was 
hopeless. 

However, very ruefully, she withdrew, and for Pride’s sake and 
Jack’s sake, she thought she would make the effort. Accordingly 
she found her way to the Long’s. 

Mrs. Long was a calm, tranquil woman, very cold and cool. 
Dolly gave her account, for the second time, of “the infamous 
treatment,” &c., but before she had time to make her request, 
the hostess struck in : ’ 

“Oh, nothing is more lucky, Jane, ‘her marriel daughter,’ 
has been ordered to the country. They have a charming little 
house at Kington Gate, which you can just step into furnished, 
servants and all. It will be two hundred and fifty to you 
for the season. Was there ever anything so fortunate. But 
you must go to her at once, or you may lose it.” 
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“ Oh, I am afraid that will not suit us at all,” said poor Dolly; 
“it’s too expensive.” 

“Expensive! What are you talking of! Why it’s dirt cheap,” 
and the lady seemed rather offended. “I thought I was doing 
a vast deal. I assure you the price is under what they 
want. But I must request you won’t go about telling every one. 
My daughter doesn’t want her house to go a begging, you know.” 

To ask this lady for shelter was of course impossible. So poor 
Dolly took her leave sadly, feeling as though she had been 
begging money, and had been refused. 

Then there were the Jenkinsons. She knew she was “an 
immense pet ” with Mr. Jenkinson, whose head she believed she 
had a little turned. 

Oh, I know how to get round him. Poor Mrs. J. must do 
everything he tells her.” And the usual conscious smile played 
about Dolly’s pretty lips. 

At the Jenkinson mansion, in Queen’s Gate, she asked to see 
Mr. Jenkinson. He was in his study, and appeared at the door in 
rapture—a black whiskered gentleman in a white waistcoat. 

“My dear Mrs. Topside, here’s sunlight coming into the 
dungeon. Sit you down there, and let me look. How brilliant 
we are looking to-day ?” 

“Nonsense, nonsense. I won’t have any compliments. I want 
to talk business.” 

“ You.and business together. Ha!ha! Why, it’s like fancy- 
ing you married to some old curmudgeon. Well, let us hear. 
Want me to put you up to a little investment. Well, I’ll do my best.” 

“No, no,” said Dolly, “on the contrary. Alas! we have 
nothing to invest. Indeed, I want you, as my sworn slave, to 
come to my help.” 

A look of alarm came into his face, and he fidgetted. 

* Oh, good gracious ! what’s this now ?” 

“ Oh, no, no,” said Dolly, “it’s not that. Ill tell you, though. 
We have been treated infamously by those people. Such inso- 
lence you can’t imagine. And Jack says it can’t be borne an hour 
longer. So we are leaving this very afternoon. I’m sure I don’t 
know in the wide world F 

“ My dear child, I'll tell you. Til walk round with you myself 
to Potter’s, the nicest, quietest family hotel. He’ll do anything 
for me, and will give you the best rooms he has.” 

*“ Oh, no, no,” said Dolly pettishly, “that’s all out of the ques- 
tion. We can’t afford that sort of thing now. But as my old 
friend, I thought of you. The girls are away, and you have your 
big house almost vacant, and I am sure Mrs. Jenkinson wouldn’t 
object.” 
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“ Ah, wouldn’t she ;” and Mr. Jenkinson, looking round mys- 
teriously, and drawing his chair closer, went on, “ah, there’s the 
difficulty. You know Mrs. J. by this time. Oh, I daren’t, my 
dear. Not to be named. She is the house; that is her preserve. 
It’s only the way we keep a modus vivendi here. So not a 
whisper of that. And,” added Mr. Jenkinson, putting something 
like a bewitching ogle into his face, “ifsl were to propose to in- 
troduce the bewitching Mrs. Topside on the premises, I verily 
believe there would be a convulsion that would send the roof of 
this capital first-class mansion away into space!” 

Disgusted at this reception, Dolly rose and coldly took her leave. 
Mr. Jenkinson went out with her to the door, urging her, “ Better 
let me walk down with you to Potter’s. Do.” 

We turn next to Mr. Topside’s peregrinations. To do him 
justice, he had small hopes of success, for he knew the world, and 
the men of the world, pretty well. As for applying to any of his 
“ friends” or pals with whom he smoked and went to Sandown, 
&c., he knew the sort of answer he would get—quite of an uncere- 
monious kind. 

“Won't do, old man: try the Jews, but don’t come to me!” or 
else a burst of laughter. Or, “another way”: 

“There’s a comic fellow for you. He will have his joke.” 

“No, I am really serious this time. I and the poor little 
missus are turned out.” 

“ Well, a little work will do you no harm. You're too lazy, old 
man. But can’t spare you any cash now.” 

“Why, you never did; you talk as if you were always doing it ; 
But Iam sorry now that I asked you.” 

“ Not at all, not at all, dear boy; no harm done.” 

Jack thought “there was very near harm being done, I can tell 
you. I was near taking himin hand. The mean fellow.” 

The hapless, rueful pair met to exchange their unprofitable 
experiences. Jack was in ill-humour and Dolly in despair. 

“ We'must go out and beg in the streets, I suppose,” she said ; 
“but as for being her maid, I'll die first.” 

“ The impudence of it. To think of her turning out such a 
viper. What shall we do.” 

Here Turvey appeared, closing the door mysteriously. 

“Well,” he said, “ Mary sent me in to know—she won’t wait. 
Will you do what she says, or go ?” 

“Good gracious, man,” burst eut Jack violently, “are you 
mad, talking such stuff to me?” 

“ Oh, it’s cruel of you, Turvey,” sobbed Dolly ; “I never dreamed 
you'd have treated me in that way.” 

“ Take a friend’s advice ” said Turvey. 
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“ You a friend—a pretty one !” , 

“Take my advice, then, and stay here. It won't be so bad as 
you think, and I’ll ease it off for you, you'll see. *Pon my word, I 
declare,” added Mr. Turvey in a ruminative way, “I don’t know 
but that it wouldn’t be amusing for you both—as a change, you 
know.” 

At this notion Jack burst out into a loud laugh, and Dolly 
smiled. 

“T suppose, Turvey, just as you found it amusing to go up, we'll 
find it so to go down. It’s rather different, though.” 

“ T declare,” said Turvey, “ I do see Mrs.Topside dressed up in her 
neat cap, and ribbon, and lace apron, looking as smart .nd neat as 
a noo pin, every one askin’ where Mary picked up such a maid.” 

Now this was an adroit suggestion on the part of Turvey, and 
though Dolly said, “ What nonsense!” her little busy brain was 
already conjuring up a picture of herself, arrayed coquettishly, 
and coming up into the drawing-room in cap and ribbons, &c., 
where “the gentlemen ” were sitting. 

“You know, Jack,” she said irresolutely, “there’s no choice. 
We mustn’t starve, you know.” 

“It’s infamous,” said he. “Still, there’s no harm trying it, 
for——” 

Here the bell rang violently. “Go up, go up,” said Turvey, 
“and tell her it’s all right.” 

“ Come along, then,” said Jack; “ we're in for it.” 

The pair went up. “Well,” said Miss Bridles haughtily, “I 
can’t wait all night, as I must make other arrangements. Will 
you stay, or will you go?” 

“ Oh, we'll stay, of course,” said Jack ; “ as there’s no choice for 
us. But,see here, you won’t grind us, you know. Poor Dolly 
couldn’t stand that—to be rung up and down every minute out of 
her little room.” 

“ Little room!” said Miss Bridles. ‘ Do you suppose that I am 
going to have my maid cocked up in a boodore. No, no, the 
kitchen and the servants’ all is to be the place for you now.” 

“Oh, hang it,” said Jack, “ this is too much.” 

“No swearin’ to me, if you please. Take it or leave it—like it 
or lump it. I don’t want you, I’m sure.’ 

Poor Dolly was again in tears. She to go down to the kitchen! 
But what could be done? The only concession made was on 
Turvey’s grave interposition, 

“There was a ‘nice little room’ upstairs where she might sit, 
and which wasn’t wanted. : 

“ And now for wages,” said the pitiless Mary, who, Dolly said, 
seemed to have “developed into a demon;” “twenty pound a 
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year for you, Mrs. Topside, and your meals; thirty for you, Top- 
side.” 

The discussion was continued for a long time, but Mary Bridles 
was inflexible, repeating her favourite phrase that “they might 
leave it or lump it.” “She didn’t want ’em, not she. They ain’t 
likely to be of much use.” In the end the pair had to retire. 
Before the evening was over they found themselves locked out of 
the “ boodore,” and the room taken possession of, while the butler, 
with a grin on his face, called on Mr. Topside to begin his dooties 
at once, and go up and answer that ’ere knock at the door. 

Our light-hearted couple, before the night was over, had settled 
between them that on the whole it was “ going to be a great piece 
of fun,” that old Turvey was too fond of Dolly to let the thing be 
carried out seriously, and that “she would wind him round her 
finger,” and that after all it was only for a short time longer. 
Dolly had occasionally grown thoughtful as she begun to dream 
out some of the most bewitching coquettish little costumes in the 
world. “Do you know,” she kept saying, “it will be a regular 
sensation of the day! Such a maid never was or willbe! It will 
make the house famous.” In which complacent vision she fell 
asleep. 

But in the morning Jack suddenly appeared from his dressing- 
room in a terrible flutter and splutter. 

“Oh, come, I say,” he cried; “ here’s a piece of impudence! 
Look at this, Dolly.” 

And certainly Jack was a droll spectacle to gaze at, as he stood 
in his red drawers, and holding in his hands a—well, a new pair 
of trousers, with a neat red cord running down the side. “ And 
look at this, too,” he roared, as he took from his arm a coat with 
white metal buttons and a red collar just as neat. 

Dolly, whose pretty little face, enveloped in the neatest of lace 
caps and ribbons, had not yet been lifted from her pillow, burst 
into the most enjoyable of laughs. 

* Oh, I never!” she cried, “ it is too good. Ilong to see you in 
them. Put them on, Jack. Put them on at once.” 

Grumbling a great deal, but still amused, Jack went to his 
room, arrayed himself in the garments, as if going to a fancy ball, 
and then appeared before Dolly, to be greeted by fresh screams of 
laughter. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack, you'll kill me,” she cried. “ You do look so 
funny.” Then, after a pause, arid very seriously, 

*°’Pon my word, you make a very nice, good-looking young 
footman. I declare I'd like to engage you myself, Jack.” 

And the light-hearted pair laughed together loud and long, like 
a pair of children. “ Hang it,” added Jack, “I didn’t think 
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Turvey had it in him. He’s developing a sense of humour. Dolly, 
you're waking him up.” 

Again Dolly, after declaring with tears that it was an infamous 
degradation, and that the wretch would be punished in both 
worlds, burst into screams of laughter. “ Jack looked so very 
comical in his new clothes!” 

When he was gone Dolly smiled to herself for a time, possibly 
thinking of the way she had of turning these “foolish old men” 
round her little finger. Then she got up. 

What was this? Oh, this was too impudent. A neat maid’s 
dress of calico, a plain cap, sober apron, Xc., laid out for her! and 
all her own “nice things” carried off. This was no laughing 
matter now. And here was Jack returning to the room, still in 
his footman’s breeks, and his face very red. 

“Infernal impudence,” he said. “They’ve stolen my clothes. 
Oh, this must be stopped at once.” 

“Don’t submit to it an instant, Jack. That low woman has 
taken all my sweet little dresses, and——” 

*‘ Good gracious, I’ve been robbed! All my ornaments, rings, 
and ear-rings gone.” 

Jack pulled the bell violently, ringing it for some moments, in 
a perfect fury. Turvey presently appeared. 

“ Here, hang it—don’t come in, you,” said Jack passionately. 
“How dare you? What’s the meaning of this impudence? Who 
took her things and mine? Bring ’em back this instant, or it 
will be worse for you.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Mr. Turvey. “That won’t do, you know. 
Mary Bridles has got ’em all safe locked up and under seal. Not 
a thing will be missing when you want ’em again. A list has been 
made.” 

“Of all the infernal impudence——” began Jack, now beside 
himself. 

“T tell you, sir,” said Turvey angrily, “I won’t hear you. You 
forget yourself. Ill not putt up with this tone from an ‘ired 
mennial”—so he pronounced it—“ which you are now, not an 
hour nor minute. You're on the footin’ now that you chose your- 
self, and on that footin’ you shall stay, if you do stay.” 

The unfortunate Jack, dumbfounded and crushed, could not 
find words to reply. 

“T’ll listen to no talk. You be good enough to call me sir, 
and I'll treat you with the respect that’s suited to your place. 
And listen to me—both these rooms are wanted, and so is the 
boodore. There is two rooms upstairs got ready for you with the 
other servants. So now, no impudence or Turveying me for the 
future. So far you’ve shown sense,” added Turvey, looking at 
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Jack’s costume with something like malice, “and Iam glad they 
fits you so well. And why shouldn’t they, for”—and here he 
grinned—“ they were made for you by your own tailor. Now, 
sir, you bring me ’ot water to shave, and don’t be long over it.” 

The crushed pair could make no reply, and Turvey departed 
triumphant. 

Presently a bell was heard ringing violently. 

“That’s Miss Bridles’ bell,” said Turvey, returning. During 
this conversation he had kept discreetly in the passage at the 
door. “I'd recommend the lady’s maid to get dressed as quick 
as she can, or there'll be a row.” 

Why dwell on this painful passage? It was a perfect impasse 
—no issue, but submission, as the reader will see, and as the 
unhappy pair saw for themselves. So in a few minutes Jack 
was humbly carrying up the shaving water to “his” master’s 
room, and poor Dolly was waiting on her mistress. In justice to 
Turvey, it must be said that on this evidence of submission he at 
once dropped his aggressively insolent tone, and spoke as before. 

“Don’t mind the clothes,” he said good naturedly. “Tl do 
"em better myself, and, indeed, will make it as easy as we can to 
you. You see, Mary Bridles has been treated scandalous, and 
who'd blame her for wishing to take it out of your lady.” 

“ But hang it, Turvey,” said Jack piteously. “Do let me off 
wearing these beastly degrading things. I could go drown myself 
in the water-butt, or take to drink.” 

“No, no,” said Turvey, mysteriously looking round; “that’s 
the part of the punishment that’s insisted on. De rigors, as they 
say ; she’s positive on this p’int.” 

“ Oh,” groaned Jack, sinking into a chair, “to come to this,” 
and he looked down at his legs. “I a gentleman born. What 
would my poor old father say if he saw me? Why, even you, 
Turvey, you never wore ¥ 

“No, thank Heavens, never come to that. The only thing is to 
putt up with it all. She'll want you for this and that, and it may 
be for the ” and here Turvey hesitated a little—* the kerridge.” 

Jack gasped— 

“ The carriage!” he exclaimed. “ What do you mean, Turvey ?” 

“Show yourself a man of sense, Mr. Jack. Once you're in for 
the thing, you’re in for all of it. Don’t you go straining at gnats 
when you've swallered the whole camel,” &e. 

And with this mysterious allusion Mr. Turvey withdrew. 

“Oh, they couldn’t, they daren’t,” said Jack, in a bewildered 
way, pressing his hands to his head. Oddly enough, too, what 
seemed most to distress him was the masked ball one of the 
Household Regiments was giving, and for which he had settled 
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their dresses. Dolly indeed might have stayed at home, women 
are accustomed to sacrifices, but how was he to give it up, having 
ordered the dress. Hadn’t he promised Lady Fang to be one of 
her quadrille? What would she think? It would throw her all 
out. 

Alas! as they were to find out during the next few days, Miss 
Bridles was to do and dare much more than they conceived of. 
The pitiless Mary was determined to work the thing out not 
only to the bitter end, but at once, and without any softening 
gradations of breaking in or breaking the fall for the unhappy 
pair. She had got them between the nippers of her vice, and all 
the day long and every hour of the day took delight in giving 
cruel turns of the screw. She took all advantage of the strict 
logic of her position. 

Thus we find poor Dolly repeatedly summoned to her presence, 
and every duty enforced. Almost the first act was a strict review 
of her dress. “Take that ribbon out of your cap at once. That’s 
not the apron that was left for you. Go upstairs this instant and 
change. Show your shoes. Well, I declare! rosettes and heels! 
Take ’em off this instant, Topsides. A good joke indeed!” 

But what was it to the moment when the pair found their nice 
rooms closed against them and the poorest servants’ rooms upstair 
allotted to them: and, oh! further degradation! had to descend 
to the kitchen for dinner. Here, however, their sufferings were 
not so great as might be anticipated, for the other servants, who 
knew not what to make of their story, felt a sort of pity for them, 
and did not abate in their respect, and very soon a sort of modus 
vivendi was established, for the situation was awkward for the 
other menials, and it was understood that the genteel pair were to 
mess together a little before their companions. But this degra- 
dation was the iron entering into Dolly’s soul, and her pretty face 
grew paler and paler. 

But strange to say, she had suddenly shown an extraordinary 
purpose and gallantry, while on the other side Jack exhibited the 
most singular dejection and prostration, amounting almost to 
helplessness. His gloom was infectious, and he could make no 
exertion to cast it off. 

“It’s all up with us, Dolly,” he would say. “The next thing is 
only to take to drink. What have I done that I should be degraded 
in this way,” and his eye even unconsciously wandered down to the 
fatal—badge of his servitude. He was rather inclined to lay 
it all on his little Dolly, whom he accused of childish folly, and 
who bore his humours with amazing patience and cheerfulness. 
She was perpetually trotting up and down stairs “about her 
work,” as she called it, winning sympathy from the other servants, 
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while Jack, it must be said, performed his duties in the most 
inefficient style. Then the masquerade to-morrow night, and 
he declared with groans that it made him lie awake at night 
when he thought of his beautiful dress, ordered and fitted on— 
but not, and never to be, paid for, by him, at least—all lost and 
wasted. Dolly, unruffled, and still good humoured, tried her 
best to console him. 

And all that consolation was wanted, when, after the servants’ 
dinner, at about three o’clock, the brougham came to the door, 
and Jack received orders to stand by and have his “new hat,” 
with the cockade, ready, for “missus” was going out. Almost 
stunned, he went up mechanically to the fatal duty. Down 
rustled the haughty Bridles, sweeping by him with a smile of 
triumph, while from the window Dolly saw her Jack holding the 
door open, shut it, and then mount the box to sit beside the 
coachman. From this he had to descend, called by the angry and 
imperious Mary. He had omitted to touch his hat, and received a 
lesson. He did it awkwardly and reascended. A smile spread 
over Dolly’s roguish features. 

But the luckless pair did not dream of the various mortifications 
that were now in store for them. “ Missus” being out, the butler, 
who had small respect for the heads of the house, went round to 
the contiguous public-house; the ladies of the bedchamber had 
other engagements. And it was thus that our Dolly, busy, shall 
we own it, adorning herself and putting a flower in her pretty 
little cap, was disturbed by a ringing at the door. She waited till 
some one should come, but the ringing was repeated more im- 
patiently, and she had nothing for it but to go herself—(in 
poetical phrase !)—“ to answer the door.” Answer it she did, not 
without some fluttering of heart, but with that roguish smiling to 
herself, as though something highly piquant was going to happen. 
She opened it, and there stood before her Mr. Shafto—the Hon. 
Mr. Shafto—the hero of the little dinner ! 

The truth was he felt a little compunction, or twinges, at his 
behaviour to Dolly, whom he had completely given up, and wished 
to be restored to favour. 

Dolly almost gave a little cry. There she stood, holding the 
door open, in a professional way, panic struck, not able either to 
run downstairs precipitately, as she wished to do, or to shut the 
door. Mr. Shafto, too, in his turn, stood gaping and staring at her. 

Suddenly he laughed. 

* Well,” he said, “ you are a funny little person, always at some 
little game! ” 

“Game!” faltered Dolly. 

“Yes, very becoming indeed,” he went on; “but it’s a little 
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too simple. But are you going to keep me standing at the 
door ?” 

Dolly, somewhat bewildered, laughed in her old light way. Mr. 
Shafto entered, and she closed the door. They went upstairs. 

“ How do you go on always,” he continued. “ But, seriously, I 
don’t think it willdo. Nothing could be more becoming, of course, 
you look well in anything, but they will want something richer 
and handsomer.” 

“Who will?” said she naturally; “ what are you talking of ?” 

“The masquerade, of course. Nonsense, you know as well as I 
do.” 

Here was a lucky turn. 

“ Oh, you think that,” she said; “ but I don’t know that I shall 

o at all.” 

“Oh! I forbid you to think of such athing. But fancy, you 
dressing up in this way and coming down to open the door, as a 
rehearsal. You saw me out of the window? Don’t deny it.” 

“ But I will. I didn’t see you at all. And, indeed, I oughtn’t 
to speak to you at all after the way you behaved.” (She was the 
old Dolly back again.) 

“Well, I assure you, it has been on my conscience ever since. 
I did behave shamefully. But it served meright. Tell me though 
about your friend. Howisshe gettingon? Iam told she is quite 
in society.” 

“ Oh, in a sort of society,” said Dolly scornfully. “There are 
people who will take her and her kind up.” 

“ Well, you know,” he said gravely, “ the world is not squeamish 
as it used to be. You needn't be in Burke or Debrett to get on, 
eh ?” 

“ By-the-way,” said Dolly significantly, “what brought you here 
to-day? Not to see her I suppose?” 

“Oh, now,” he said, “and you in the house! What reason 
could I have ?” 

“Oh, that’s very fine. My eyes were opened that night, I assure 
you.” 

Mr. Shafto protested in his most insinuating way. But Dolly 
was very scornful. 

“ Noone else, pon my word,” he went on. “I was really curious 
about the ball. They said you wouldn’t go. That wouldn’t do at 
all, you see. You must, really. But not in that get up. We 
won't have it.” 


“We've settled not to go at all,” said Dolly nervously; “so 
don’t talk of it any more. And, indeed, I am very busy now,” she 
said rising, “and must send you away.” 

“Send me away. Notatall. Iwon’t go. Not until some tea 
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is made for me, as in the good old times. What lovely tea you 
used to make.” ; 

* Oh, that’s all done with. And I must really ask you not to 
stay. Please go, to oblige me.” 

“ Very sorry,” said he smiling; “but can’t, pon my word. I 
came for a long talk.” 

“Then I must leave you here, as I am very busy, and have 
things to attend to——” 

As he was obstinate, Dolly thought it might be shorter to comply 
with his wish. 

“Well, I'll have to go down to the kitchen and make it myself. 
There is no one in.” 

“We'll both go,” he said. “I'll do the Bancroft business in 
* Caste ’—hold the kettle, eh ? You, Polly Eccles.” 

“Ah, I am not so smart as Polly,” laughed she, and the two 
tripped down together, Dolly, in the excitement, having forgotten 
all her troubles. 

Leaving this comedy couple there, we may now turn to follow 
the fortunes of Jack in his new capacity, mounted on the box. 
Alas! a degrading position indeed. And there was a look in Miss 
Bridles’ eyes that meant mischief. How many times was the 
vehicle halted at shops of great public resort, such as Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s, Swan and Edgar’s, and others, where she was long 
detained within, and the unhappy Jack had to stand skulking and 
shivering at the door, obliged to look out for his “ mistress,” 
arrayed in his “ new white coat,” down to his heels, set off with 
gilt buttons, on which were what purported to be the Bridles’ 
escutcheon or “arms.” He could see, too, that the coachman was 
infinitely amused, and kept his eye on his movements, while clearly 
relating the whole story to a brother of the whip. Every instant 
he dreaded recognition, and once, indeed, he felt a chill as the two 
Armytage girls, with whom he had often danced, swept past 
him, one actually looking at him, probably struck by something 
of a likeness. Then he had to run to open the door and help in 
his “ mistress.” 

“ Now,” she cried, “to the Park.” 

There our poor Jack had to sit aloft for an hour, as the carriage 
trundled round, thinking that every eye was on him. There, 
indeed, he saw many a familiar female face reposing back in the 
Victoria, while waiting in the .block, and again their eyes were 
turned on him but vacantly. 

But here was a surprise for him. From a carriage passing 
close by came a cry of delighted recognition of Miss Bridles. 
Mrs. Jenningsby was enjoying a loaned or borrowed drive with a 
friend—new trouvaille and successor to the Bridles. 

“‘ My dear, my dear,” she cried, as the vehicle came alongside, 


” 
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“J want you to know Lady Crimpe. Lady Crimpe, let me—Miss 
Bridles. Such a nice person, you will be delighted with her.” 

All this was projected or vociferated across in a loud tone. 

* Lady Crimpe, my dear, will call on you, but she’s going home 
now. Oh, I have so much to say to you. I should like to come 
into your carriage if you'll have me, will you?” 

Mary Bridles, delighted at the introductions, forgot her wrongs. 
Perhaps, too, another motive was at work. For she called out— 
** Get down, Topside, and open the door for Mrs. Jenningsby.” 

That lady started indeed when she saw the menial in the white 
coat. 

* What, my dear, who is that ?” 

Lady Crimpe’s eyes were fixed on him. 

“ Why, surely,” she began with great eagerness. She remem- 
bered the agreeable Jack at a dinner party. “ Good gracious,” she 
exclaimed; “it can’t be! Oh, he daren’t do such a thing.” 

She drove away, but at the next house she called at she told of 
the marvellous, outrageous insult that had been put upon her by the 
Peagrims at their dinner party, who had asked a footman, dressed 
him up asa gentleman, and he had taken her down. Sir James 
should go to-morrow and demand an explanation. A footman to 
take me down to dinner !” 

Lady Crimpe was an inveterate propagator of gossip, and this 
extraordinary incident was not unlikely to travel far. 

Jack had to hold the door open to assist Mrs. Jenningsby in, 
she gazing at him with unaffected astonishment. 

** What does it mean, my dear?” she asked. 

* He is our footman,” Mary answered carelessly. 

“Well, well, well,” the other could only repeat; so the driver 
went on, and the wretched Jack sat on his box and circled round 
until the moment came when the word “ home” was uttered. 

We now return to the pleasant pair in the kitchen, who were 
both busy performing the little scene in “ Caste.” 

“TI declare I could hold the kettle for you all day.” 

“What good would that do me? ” cried Dolly. 

At this moment both heard the ringing of the door bell sus- 
tained steadily and even violently. 

Dolly started. 

“There is some one at the door.” 

, “So there is,” he said, “and I’ve heard them ringing ever so 
ong.” 

“ Oh, then,” cried Dolly, “ what shall I do?” 

“Let hercome. What do you care?” 

“ But they’re all gone out. I must open the door for her. Oh, 
what shall we do?” 
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The ringing went on. 

“What do you mean?” he said bewildered. “ Wait, Ill 
manage it. I'll be footman for once,” and before Dolly could stop, 
he ran upstairs, and the next moment stood in the doorway 
smiling and laughing. 

But he was checked by the presence of the angry Mary Bridles, 
who looked at him with glowing cheeks and excited eyes, as the 
thought of her mortification came back on her. 

“There was no one in the house,” he said, “so I ran to let 
you in.” 

“No one in the house,” repeated Mary Bridles, thinking of 
Dolly ; “this is pretty work. Where’s my maid?” 

“Can’t say, I’m sure. Mrs. Dolly and I have been keeping it 
up all to ourselves. Such fun as we have had.” 

“This is pretty work,” and the angry Mary swept by him. 

He looked round and suddenly saw Jack in the hall, arrayed 
in his long white coat. He stared at him, then burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

* What! So that’s it. Well, you are a funny pair.” 

“ Never you mind what we are,” said Jack sulkily. “It’s no 
matter now.” 

“No, but I’ve been telling Mrs. T. she mustn’t wear that, nor 
you either. It must be something far handsomer. That’s too 
countrified altogether, and will do for the rural districts.” 

“ That’s a grand joke,” said Jack. “You were always famous 
for wit. Better leave me alone, and Dolly too. I am not in the 
humour for chaff.” 

“ T don’t mean chaff. *Pon my soul, I don’t.” 

But at this moment appeared at the top of the stairs Miss 
Bridles and her maid. 

“So you’ve come to renew your visits,” she said scornfully. 
“ How very kind of you! Now you see whois the maid and who 
is the man in this house.” 

“Maid! Man!” repeated the bewildered Shafto, looking from 
one to the other. The truth was dawning on him. 

“But Mrs. Topside said, or at least I thought, this was a fancy 
ball-dress.” 

Mary Bridles laughed shrilly. “Oh, that was their story, was 
it? How clever. No, sir. They are my servants, in my house, 
and taking their wages like the others.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed he. “ What an extraordinary 
thing. In all my life, I never heard anything like it! ” 

And it was indeed. For the next thought that occurred to him 
was that by some mysterious arrangement or “ mingle-mangle,” 
the Topsides, being menials originally, must have forced themselves 
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into society under some false pretence, while they had now 
reverted to their original state; whereas, “ the Turveys,” wealthy 
and well endowed, were always what they were now. And then 
Mrs. Dolly to go and fabricate such a story against these people! 
Still the jealousy and envy of women against each other was well 
known and always at work. He felt therefore indignant at being 
made the victim of such a trick, and now put on all his best airs 
and graces to atone. And then the deceit about the maid’s dress, 
passing it off as a “fancy” one for the masquerade. How ready 
and artful it was of Mistress Dolly. He was indignant at being 
thus taken in. 

Jack and Dolly were now promptly ordered below. They were 
indeed quite cowed and helpless, and made no resistance. 

Miss Bridles, full of triumph at the success of her tactics, was 
not indisposed to be good-humoured to her former admirer, whose 
submission and deference was truly remarkable. He was invited 
to stay and sit down. He felt such an opportunity was not to be 
lost for regaining his favour, and listened for nearly an hour to 
all Miss Bridles’ grievances, and then departed, adroitly promis- 
ing to do his best to procure a ticket for that very masquerade for 
Miss Bridles herself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THis wonderful bit of news was soon spread about, and was con- 
sidered the most singular, piquant, and comical that had ever been 
circulated in their society. Everybody had the story how the 
Topsides had been “ found out,” after getting in the best society 
had been of a sudden reduced to the ranks, and were now actually 
serving as lady’s maid and valet. It was remembered how nobody 
knew anything of old Blades and his money. One or two who had 
seen him said they had always said he was the “ exact picture of a 
retired butler” who had made his money in a flourishing public- 
house. But to think of the impudence of the pair thus passing 
themselves off. Dolly, too, the ladies declared, that they had 
always declared, was exactly “the picture of a Spiers and Pond 
bar girl,” with the same pert manners and ready familiar tone of 
speech, while Jack had an off-hand vulgarity and forwardness that 
came of his present and former situations. The improbabilities of 
the story were not considered at all. The palpable fact remained : 
there they were in actual office, and were to be seen there any day. 

One of the first thus to see them was Lady Charlotte Fawkes, who 
really felt that “some amends was owing to that poor girl, whom 
they had treated in such a way on the instigation of the woman 
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Topside.” She could not be easy in her mind till she had folded 4 
Miss Bridles to her capacious bosom. Thus, presently, all the 
former faction were invading the Bridles’ mansion, overwhelming 
her with civilities and promises of attention. It was Jack who 
had to open the door for Lady Charlotte. He had grown desperate 
and case-hardened. His humiliations could go no lower, and he 
bore that lady scornful glances as she swept by him with a haughty 
rustle. Miss Bridles was not displeased at this act of homage, 
though it had long rankled in her heart. The matter was made 
up between them, and Lady Charlotte was presently assuring her 
dearest Miss Bridles how her poor darling son was dying to be 
readmitted to her good graces. 

“Tl bring him to your feet, my dear, and he'll beg your 
pardon for himself. He knows well how to do it. It wasn’t his 
fault, poor boy. That intriguer knew how to go to work. Did 
you ever hear of such a thing? Passing themselves off as ladies 
and gentlemen for so many years. I call it swindling. But they 
are exposed at last. But, my dear, I must speak to you. You 
shouldn’t keep that woman in the house. She’s plotting some- 
thing against you this moment. Turn her out—turn ’em both 
out at once. You should indeed.” 

Thus it was that the set gradually gathered about her, and began 
the old competition for the fair heroine once more. 

We have already noted the significant change that was showing 
itself in Mr. Turvey. He had grown moody, and pettish, and dis- 
satisfied generally with all that was going on. He seemed to 
have sunk, too, in a secondary place, while Miss Bridles seemed to 
rule the whole establishment triumphantly. Sounds, too, of angry 
discussion and shrill voices were heard above stairs. Dolly indeed.. 
told her Jack that she had heard Mary Bridles call out con- 
temptuously to her old friend as he left the room, “ The idea of 
my taking up with an old frump like you. No butlers for me, I 
can tell you!” And Mr. Mannack, who had been absent for 
some time, was now taking part in the politics of the establish- 
ment, and very much inflaming matters, as it was “his nature to.” 
This Quilp-like personage was now not very acceptable to the lady 
of the house, who was really, as he said, “a little off her head ”— 
beside herself from the attentions and flatteries of her fine friends 
who were in and out of the house at every moment. 

Mr. Mannack condescended-at times to notice the new maid, 
whom he used to regard as she passed him with a smiling and sig- 
nificant gaze as who should say, “Well, did I not prophesy all 
this?” At other times he would secretly converse with her in the 
same strain : 

“ This is bad, very bad. I am afraid you have got into a mess, 
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Mrs. T. I'd have helped you, but you were too much of the fine 
’ lady to let me, turning up that pretty nose of yours at me.” 

But Dolly was not inclined to take any impertinence from this 
fellow, and swept by him contemptuously. But this was the least 
of her trials, and there was a little scene now to occur which 
mortified her more than anything, and made the “iron ” enter her 
little soul. 

It was Mr. Shafto, now coming pretty regularly, who stopped 
her mysteriously one day as he was leaving the house, having 
probably waited to intercept her. 

“Hush!” he said. “I wanted to speak to you particularly. 
You know I’m an old friend, and am really very sorry to see you in 
such a way.” 

“T don’t want any sorrow or sympathy, 
“T can do without it, I can assure you.’ 

“No, but look here. I don't mind your passing yourself off 
as a lady 

“T pass myself off as a lady 
mean ?” 

*T tell you it ain’t such a crime after all. I know lots that do 
it. The thing is, it can’t be helped now.” 

* How dare you say such things to me!” said she, ready to cry. 
** And so you believe that we could do such a thing ?” 

“ There is no harm in it,” repeated the stupid fellow. “ Why 
shouldn’t people try and rise and better themselves? It’s very 
clever of ’em.’ 

* But it’s all false,” said Dolly vehemently, “and it’s a shame 
of you to lend yourself to such calumnies. We have always been 
ladies and gentlemen, and it’s our misfortune, like a thing in a 
play or fairy tale, that we should be reduced to this. Oh, this is 
the most cruel thing of all. I never expected this from you.” 
And she with difficulty restrained her tears. 

He still could not understand. 

“ Well, business, you know, is business, and I know I haven’t the 
way of putting athing. Of course, you have always been like a 
lady, and better than many a lady. But what I want to say is 
this. Here’s the point. You're miserable and persecuted here. 
Well, there’s my sisters want a nice maid, some one refined they 
can talk to, and I know they’d take you on my recommendation. 
You can do as you like, and we'd get him something good some- 
where, and og 

“Well ?” said Dolly. 

“Well, that’s all. I'll come and see you, and look after you just 
the same. They’re first-rate girls, good natured, and know your 
story already.” 


” 


said Dolly haughtily. 





?” repeated Dolly. “What do you 
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“Oh, that’s your arrangement, is it?” said Dolly scornfully. 
“Well, no, thanks! There’s my answer. Your sisters indeed. J 
to be their maid! Dear, dear! To think that I should be insulted 
in this way” 

And poor Dolly flew away into her obscurity, unable to restrain 
her feelings any further, and leaving the young man staring 
vacantly at the reception of what he intended should be a compli- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WE are now approaching what was likely to be the climax in the 
sufferings of the unhappy pair. Their singular story was now in 
possession of their many creditors, who, in a fury at their decep- 
tion, had begun to attack them with legal processes, while one or 
two were threatening Jack with proceedings of a criminal kind. 
But as we have seen, Mr. Topside was now so utterly “ crushed,” 
he had grown indifferent, and even bade his persecutors “ do 
what they liked with him.” 

It was Dolly, the frivolous Dolly, who now in the most surpris- 
ing way began to show patience and courage, and even resource, 
under all these trials, comforting her unhappy Jack, and never 
troubling him with her own complaints and trials. 

Mr. Turvey was particularly attracted by this change in Dolly, 
and looked on with increasing approval, and even 
feeling that did not escape the quick observations of the un- 
forgiving lady of the house. The “rows” accordingly between 
the ex-butler and this lady were on the increase. There was a 
strong suspicion that he had interposed to arrange the pecuniary 
difficulties of the pair, and once or twice she had surprised him 
in secret converse with Dolly. All this inflamed matters, 

One day matters almost came toa crisis. Dolly had as usual 
committed some heinous crime in the putting on of some too gay 
a ribbon, which had the effect on her mistress of the proverbial 
influence of a certain colour on a bull. On which Miss Bridles 
fell upon her with fury. 

** How dare you come into my presence, ma’am, dressed up in 
that way! Take ’em out—take ’em out this instant. I'll cure 
you, ma’am, of setting up to be a fine lady, before I have done 
with you. I don’t know why I keep you here at all, I’m sure, 
utterly useless as you are.’ 

“ T know why,” said Dolly, tossing her head. 

“ Ma'am!” shrieked Mary, “say ma’ ‘am, or I discharge you.” 

“To be sure, ma’am, by all means,” said Dolly, “I only forget 
it sometimes.” 
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“Tf you are impertinent to me, I'll mark you! Why don’t 
you go away? I am sure any one with anything of a spirit 
wouldn’t put up with it, and your useless good-for-nothing 
husband. Why don’t you take yourself off, eh ?” 

And Miss Bridles peered into her face with a curious, distrustful, 
and cunning look. 

“Qh, we have nowhere to go to. We have no money,” said 
Dolly submissively. 

** That’s not the reason. You know it’s not. There’s some 
trick or underhand thing at work. You're plotting something, 
Til swear. But we’ll know how to match you both. [ll take you 
down a peg. I don’t forget your insolence to me, and you'd do it 
again if you had the chance. But it’s my turn that’s come now. 
Yes, ma’am.” 

Poor Dolly, amazed at this outburst of spite, could only groan 
and protest, “ Don’t, please, don’t. I’m trying hard to please you 
all I can; I can’t go on bearing all this, it’s too much! I have 
been accustomed all my life to such different things. I'll die, I 
know I will, if it goes on. I can’t bear it, I can’t indeed.” And 
poor Dolly, “worried out of her seven senses,” here quite broke 
down and began to cry. 

Mr. Turvey was standing at the door, and had heard much of 
this little scene. 

“ For shame, Mary Bridles,” he said. “1 am ashamed of you to 
speak in that way. Her ’ealth ain’t equal to it. D’ye want to 
kill the poor thing? It ain’t neither honorable nor dignified, nor 
proper, nor ladylike. You are not speaking to a dog, Mary 
Bridles, recollect.” 

“And who’s speaking to you, or asking you to speak,” said 
Mary, now turning on him. “Don’t you interfere between me 
and my own maid. You keep your major domer in order, and 
Pll keep my own maid right—there.” 

“Don’t mind her, Mrs. Topsides,” said Turvey. “I don’t 
think her to know rightly what she’s doing of lately; she ain’t 
countable, that’s what it is.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Mary, “you've got a new friend and pro- 
tector, have you, ma’am? I wish you joy of him. Why, you 
ridiculous old butler—you—if you interfere with me any more, I 
know people that will soon bring you to the right-about. 7 hey y 
know what you are, and are wonderin’, yes, wonderin’, all this time 
that I let myself be ’andy-capped— yes, Mr. Shafto said that very 
word—by a feller, such as you. You're keepin’ me = so you 
are.” 

* Oh, I know, I haven’t fine manners, nor am I as quick at picking 
em upas others, but that’s the fault of natur’, not mine. But it’s 
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no use talking of it, Mary, I’m afraid that you can’t stand money, 
and that’s what’s upset your head. Oh, it’s a sad, sad business.” 

“ Pooh!” said Miss Bridles, “I believe you’re an old fool.” 

After this scene Dolly and her husband held council together. 

“T can’t go on with it any longer,” said the poor little lady, 
“the degradation and the treatment is killing me. We must 
get out of this place, and sacrifice everything.” 

“TI think so too,” he said. ‘“ What’s the use of staying on 
here and being miserable. I don’t know why we have done it 
so long, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, it was that solicitor who told us we ought. But he 
didn’t know what he was talking of.” 

“ A bit of nonsense,” said Jack; “ he was trying to bamboozle 
us, and putting it down at six and eightpence a conversation. I 
am sure I don’t care to stay on the chance, if you don’t.” 

“Oh, Jack, you make me so happy,” cried Dolly, in rapture. 
“Let us go and ‘give her warning,’ as they call it, at once. I 
feel like a bird at the idea. I’m sure they’d take me in one of 
the shops. There’s a place in Pimlico, where I’m sure we spent 
lots of money, where they only take nice girls, daughters of 
officers and the like. I know they’d do it for me at once. I 
might get you in, Jack, too, as ‘a walker,’ or something of the sort.” 

She laughed at the notion, but Jack looked gloomy. 

“Yes, we could do that,” he said. “And there’s no difficulty 
about getting a berth. But, you see, we'll havefto work, and no 
mistake. Oh, I am the most wretched being in the world!” and 
he groaned. 

* No you're not, my poor boy,” said Dolly. “Trust me, you’re 
not. Only let us get out of this horrible place and all will go 
well. Come, say yes, that we leave this the day after the ball. 
No matter what happens, we must see that out I suppose. Leave 
it to me, and I'll engage that we both get proper berths, as you 
eallthem. I’m not so foolish a little being as you think, Jack.” 

“Indeed no,” he said warmly. “Of the two I believe I am 
the real fool.” 

‘Ah, if we were to begin life again, I believe we’d be a wiser 
pair, eh, Jack ?” 

Thus beside herself, and “ off her head,” as Mr. Turvey declared, 
Mary Bridles grew rampant, and drunk, as it were, with the fumes 
of her new found prosperity. Every whim and humour of her own 
she gratified, and seemed not to endure the slightest cross or 
opposition. The crowd of new friends who now filled the house, 
stimulated her by their praises and flatteries, for now Mr. Shafto 
and Mr. Fawkes, with his mother’s aid, were seriously competing 
for the hand of the fair Bridles. Between the two she was greatly 
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distracted. Mr. Shafto was the Hon. Shafto, but on the other hand 
there was Lady Charlotte for mother-in-law. Still, there was the 
pleasure of triumph in securing Mr. Shafto, from the fact that he 
was her admirer, which gave a zest to the pursuit. Even Mrs. 
Jenningsby was “on the ground,” ever ready for, and up to time 
at, lunch or carriage hour, but without her son, whom it was im- 
possible to rehabilitate. All this Zohi-Bohu went on merrily and 
noisily, and with scarcely any delicacy, the suitors and their be- 
longings openly professing this object, without any attempt at 
sentiment. The whole party came in and out as they “listed,” 
there were meals spread in permanence, disorderly banquets going 
on always, lunches mingling with the dinners, and these again 
with suppers, Turvey despondent and protesting with the hopeless 
air of the steward with the bills in the first plate of “ Marriage 
a la mode.” 

There was a particular reason for all this general confusion and 
riotous disorder. It had been settled by her friends and counsel- 
lors that Mary Bridles should give a ball that should forthwith 
become the talk of the town. Lady Charlotte and other friends 
should organize and superintend and gather in all that was noted 
and distinguished. It was to be talked of, invitations begged and 
refused, and the whole made into a sensation of the hour. No 
expense would be spared, nor was it likely, as every one had a share 
in the ordering, and ordered without stint. 

By dint of these exertions, the thing was talked of and actively 
set afloat ; fine ladies, whose presence was desirable, expressed a 
wish not only to be present themselves, but to bring their various 
led captains and dependants, and nothing could exceed Miss 
Bridles’ triumph and enjoyment as these haughty demands were 
made. This, she thought a hundred times in the day, will launch 
her really and effectively. Now, indeed, she would become known 
in society, talked of, admired, and cause a genuine sensation. 

As the day drew near, these hopes filled her more and more, 
and she had made up her mind to give the preference to Mr. 
Shafto. On the night itself, amid all the brilliancies of lights and 
music, she would give that gentleman a hint of her liking for 
him, and thus make him speak. It was time it should be settled. 
She had ordered a magnificent dress for the occasion, and, indeed, 
Miss Bridles was showing a certain clev erness of imitation or 
adaption, and was gradually “picking up” useful points of 
guidance, and avoiding social mistakes, and it really seemed 
likely that, were time giv en her, Miss Bridles would what is called 

“get on.” She had a certain allowance of coarse good looks, 
which her large fortune enhanced. 


(To be continued.) 








PROPERTY. 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


———_——_ 


I HAVE lately been rather perplexed about property, not my own, but 
other peoples’. Formerly I had no doubt whatever that property 
was something of some value that belonged of right to the lawful 
possessor, but now advanced and ardent reformers assume that 
property does not of right belong to the lawful possessor, and ought 
to be divided amongst those who are poor, or comparatively poor, 
and who covet their neighbour’s ox, and his ass, and everything 
that is his. The property at this time most assailed is land, but 
other descriptions of property do not escape the attention of some 
of the “whatever is is wrong” reformers who hope to gain a 
political position, and even to revel in the sweets of office by 
ear-tickling the electors with promises of plunder. I say plunder, 
because I hold that taking property from the lawful possessor, 
except for a public purpose and with full compensation, is theft, 
whatever may be the pretence or the method. I have read the 
brief report of a little speech delivered by a virgin, who will be 
M.P. if she is permitted to go to the poll, gets a majority of 
votes, and it is decided that persons who ought not to wear 
garments propria que maribus may sit in the House of Commons. 
The aspiring feme sole said she is ready to put a ten-shilling 
income tax on incomes of £100,000 a year and upwards. We may 
admire her moderation, for she might have proposed a twenty- 
shillings-in-the-pound income tax. I wonder why the lady-candi- 
date is so hard on the hundred-thousand pounders? Is she not 
aware that a large income, whether the owner is prodigal or in- 
vesting, is in some way spent and circulated? If so, she cannot 
suppose that trade would be promoted, or the nation enriched by 
looting the hundred-thousand pounders of half their property, 
for most assuredly expenditure per Government is not more 
enriching or reproductive than private expenditure. The scheme 
of this drastic spinster is not quite new and original. One of the 
lights of the Social Revolution strenuously advocates the extinc- 
tion of property by a gradually increasing pressure of taxation. 
The operation is to begin with a shilling in the pound on all 
incomes from property, and every year an additional shilling is to 
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be put on, so that in twenty-one years property will be absolutely 
extinguished, since no one would, or, indeed, could, pay twenty- 
one shillings in the pound property-tax. There is a charming 
arithmetical simplicity about that scheme, but the main objection 
to it is, that the bloated oppressors would for a few years continue 
to batten on a part of the wealth out of which the sons of toil 
had been defrauded; for it is a corner-stone dogma of Communism 
that all wealth of right belongs to the manual labourers. Another 
plan for the redistribution of property, and the prevention of 
future accumulation, is the division of the whole of the net profits 
of a business, less five per cent. for the capital employed, among 
the workmen and employés. Must not the capitalist be a usurious 
misereant who would not be contented with five per cent. and 
to incur the risk of loss in a period of bad trade? That plan 
somewhat modified in details is seriously discussed by men who 
do not profess to be Communists or Socialists, but who are willing 
to be classed as ultra-Radicals. Their theory is that all profit is 
derived from labour, from paying the workmen less than he has 
really earned, and he ought at least to share it. But the labourer 
is a seller of labour, and he is free to sell his labour at the highest 
price he can obtain for it. If it turns out a bad bargain for the 
buyer, the labourer has not to refund part of the price or wages 
he has received, and he has no more claim to any part of the 
profits made by the transaction than has the seller of any other 
raw material, of cotton, silk, corn, flax, iron or coal. The asser- 
tion that all property is the fruit of physical labour is untrue; but 
if it were true, each contributor of labour is only entitled to the 
market price of his labour, and, so great is the subdivision of labour, 
that no other system of reward and remuneration can be devised. 
How many labourers’ labour has had to be combined before an 
ounce of Chinese tea could be put into a British teapot? Begin 
by estimating the number of labourers who were needed to build 
the ship, and to produce the materials required for the shipbuilders. 
Please also to remember that many brain-workers had to work be- 
fore the ocean could be traversed and tea shipped from China to 
England. Oh, most excellent workman, very honourable is bread- 
earning by brow sweating, yet, but for the brain-sweaters your 
utmost physical toil would have produced so little that you would 
not now be better fed, or better clothed, or better housed, or better 
educated than savages. By brain-sweaters, I do not mean philoso- 
phers, engineers,discoverers, and inventors only, but also merchants, 
contractors, and the founders and conductors of large businesses 
who apply and utilize brain-sweat and brow-sweat. Superficial 
people, non-thinkers, suppose that commercial men are mere dis- 
tributors, that what they do is in no sense productive, that the 
rich man of business is a person who by luck and cunning has 
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pocketed a large share of the wealth entirely produced by others ; 
but that is a radically false assumption, for the nation, endowed 
with commercial genius, becomes the richest, and the successful 
traders, the great men of business and of enterprise, are in fact 
the most productive members of the community; they are the 
men who, by their genius and their talents, enable other workers 
to produce abundantly. Mental toilers come from all ranks and 
conditions of society, not a few, but very many of the most 
illustrious from the brow-sweating working class. Therefore, 
excellent workman, be proud of your class, but also be not fooled 
by the false assertion that all property is yours because all property 
is the fruit of physical toil. In property there is perhaps some 
portion of physical toil, but property is mainly and essentially the 
fruit of mental toil. Your part of the work is honourable; but, 
oh, brow-sweater, it is foolish to believe the ear-ticklers who tell 
you that property is solely the fruit of physical toil. Property 
is principally, if not entirely, the fruit of brain-sweat, of mental 
toil, of the hard and ingenuous work of superior intelligence. 
That persistently repeated falsehood as to the origin of property 
is the excuse for the attacks upon property, for the incitements 
to plunder; the result of which is discontent, the neglect of 
fruitful duty, and sometimes the anarchy from which the workmen 
suffer the most. 

The position of the workman, the seller of labour, is analogous 
to that of the employer, the buyer of labour. In bad times the 
workman does not earn more than enough for his living, but pros- 
perous times are profitable to him as to his employer. He earns 
so much that after paying for his living he has something left, 
that is to say, a net profit, a surplus, that is to say, property. He is 
free to spend it in luxuries, or to invest it. Suppose the people 
he dealt with, his landlord, his butcher, his baker, and his clothier 
said to him: “It is clear you have not paid us enough. Divide 
with us the surplus you have over and above the cost of your 
living.” Ridiculous! Yes, but not more ridiculous than the 
seller of labour saying to the buyer of labour, “ You have a net 
profit over and above the cost of your living, divide it with me.” 

Another scheme for the destruction of property is the abolition 
of inheritance. ‘“ Down with the rule of the dead hand,” is the 
cry of the anti-inheritance reformers. Let aman enjoy what he 
earns, but after he is dead, let all he possessed belong to the State, 
to the community. Perhaps, on this side of millennium, it may 
not be expedient or practicable to have perfect Communism ; that 
is, such a community of all things, that nothing shall belong to a 
man except what he is actually using, and whatever is not being used 
may be freely taken by any man who wants it, or fancies it. But if 
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perfect Communism is unattainable, does it follow that the rule of 
the dead hand is to be tolerated, that the testamentary will of the 
dead should in any way or degree control the disposition and 
devolution of property, that persons from the mere accident of 
relationship or friendship should inherit and enjoy property they 
have not earned? Assuredly not, say the anti-inheritance 
reformers, and so they propose to abolish the law of inheritance 
and the will-making power. That would put an end to property, 
except to the very limited extent of men possessing and using the 
property they have acquired by their work or their wit. In a few 
years the National Debt would be wiped out, the property of 
railway and all other companies would belong to the State, that 
is, to the community, as well as all the land and all the houses 
built thereon. 

Man, however, is the inheritor of the past, the steward of the 
present, and the ancestor of the future, and the instincts of his 
manhood are too strong for the adoption of any such root and branch 
Communistic scheme. There is sometimes sneering at property 
being described as sacred. Well, it is at least as sacred as civiliza- 
tion, as the mental and moral progress of mankind of which it is the 
support, and even, to a great extent, the motive force and power. 
But though pre-millennium human society cannot become radically 
Communistic, there may be some concessions to Communism which 
will be disturbing and disastrous. And that is what has lately per- 
plexed me about property, for I have been told by Communists and 
Socialists of the ultra or Red sections that their cause is progress- 
ing ; that responsible statesmen and leading politicians have been 
and are adopting and advocating anti-property, that is Commu- 
nistic measures ; and it is impossible to maintain that the assertion 
is altogether unfounded. Of course, the intention of the responsible 
statesmen and leading politicians is to strictly regulate and 
rigidly limit the letting out of the Communistic waters. The 
State, that is the Government, is to be paternal, yet in some 
things the governed are to retain and exercise individual moral 
responsibility. The rights of property are to be violated, but only 
of certain kinds of property, and only to a limited extent. The 
landowner is to be despoiled, but the fundholder is not to be inter- 
fered with. The agricultural tenant is to be made a partial 
owner, but no such gift is to be given to the house tenant. The 
landlord is not to be drummed off his estate, but he is still to be 
the nominal owner, and to have a share of the property. At first 
only the land of Ireland was to be semi-Communized, made a dual 
ownership property. Now the Highlands are to be treated in the 
same way, and a Cabinet Minister has warned the landowners of 
England that they must pay ransom. 
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The essential element, principle, and right of property is the 
power of free disposal. A man can do what he likes with his own, 
and he is not the owner of what he cannot do with as he likes. 
That, I say, is the essential element, principle, and right of 
property. The Communists contend that no man has a right to 
anything that he is not using, that usufructuary possession is the 
sole righteous title to exclusive possession. Well, that is a lucid 
and logical position, but it is the abnegation of property. If you 
admit that there is and ought to be property, that is, ownership, 
then, despite all the talk about the obligations of property, it must 
be conceded that ownership involves the indefeasible right of the 
owner doing what he likes with his own. The much talked-of 
obligations of property are moral, and the law, the State, has no- 
thing whatever to do with moral obligations. A free man is the 
owner of his time and of his intellect, and he is under a moral obliga- 
tion not to waste the one or to corruptly use the other; but if the 
State undertook to regulate the employment of the people, to 
compel the individual to pass so many hours in bed, so many 
hours in this or that work, so many hours in reading these or 
those books, so many hours at public worship, so many hours in 
listening to the orators of the people, and so many hours in this or 
that sport, the man would no longer be free; he would be 
divested, so far as human law could divest him, of moral respon- 
sibility ; he would no longer be the owner of himself, that is, have 
no other owner than God, but he would be under human owner- 
ship, that is, he would not be a free man, but a slave. A man 
cannot be both free and bound. So it is with regard to property. Ifa 
man is the owner of property, he is free to sell it, lend it, or give it 
away ; and what he cannot doas he likes with, he does not own, and 
any limitation on his free disposal of what is lawfully his own is a 
violation of his right of property. 

It is undeniable that to give a tenant fixity of tenure, and to 
fix his rent by a Land Court, interferes with the ownership of the 
landlord. There is, then, at best, a divided ownership, and probably 
a divided ownership will result in injurious deadlock. But, however 
that may be, there is by such legislation in respect to the land a 
violation of the essential element, principle, and right of property. 
There is, indeed, in such legislation a distinct recognition of the 
Communistic theory, that usufructuary possession is a valid title 
to ownership. 

The excuses for the violation of this right of property seem to 
me weak. The condition of Ireland might have required im- 
proving, and that might engage the attention of the Legislature, 
though history shows that the only laws that do good are those 
which assert and protect the liberty of the individual and the 
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rights of property, that is the perfect freedom of contract. Now, 
the progress of civilization is concurrent with the advance from 
status to contract. When a man isa slave or serf, his condition 
is that of status, and when he becomes free, he has advanced to 
the condition of contract, he is the free seller of his labour. In a 
barbarous or semi-barbarous, or feudal state, property is more or 
less hampered, but with civilization comes absolute ownership, 
absolute freedom of contract. So the land legislation for Ireland 
was retrogressive, was from contract to status, was from the con- 
dition that appertains to civilization, to the condition that apper- 
tains to a semi-civilized state. If, indeed, it was deemed neces- 
sary to give the land to the tenants, to give them what they had 
not obtained by contract, still the spoliation of the landlords would 
not be justified. Any property may be taken for the public use, 
but the owner should be paid the full market value, and, according 
to the general law and custom of the country, a bonus as compen- 
sation for the compulsion to sell. That law and custom shows how, 
until recently, the full right of ownership was recognized and 
protected. 

Now that the Crofters are to be presented with a slice of owner- 
ship, and the English landowners are menaced anent ransom, and 
proposals are made for interfering with the leasing of land for 
building, it is said the land is in a different position to other de- 
scriptions of property. Man has a natural earth-hunger, or greed, 
and ergo, a natural right to a share of his native land; the quan- 
tity of earth is limited; the public are deeply interested in the 
productiveness of the soil. 

Man has a natural right to the usufructuary possession of a few 
feet of land after death, and he gets it unless he dies at sea, but 
if he has a hunger or greed for the ownership of land whilst he is 
living, it does not follow that he has a natural or birthright claim 
toa bit of land. It is not earth-hunger, or greed, but property- 
hunger, or greed, for if you offered a sane man the ownership of a 
hundred pounds worth of land or the ownership of five thousand 
pounds worth of consols, with the condition that he is not to 
change the investment, he would chose the consols. No doubt 
there is a special liking for the ownership of land, and in a thickly 
populated and rich country it is a very costly taste to gratify, 
even as a taste for pictures, or for rare old books, or for superb 
horses, or for exquisite wines, is costly. But it is to be observed that 
some of the gentlemen who talk sympathetically about the 
natural earth-hunger, or greed, of those who have no land nor any 
other property, are rich, and could, if they chose, become land- 
owners. Yet they invest their money in other property, because, 
I suppose, it pays them better. There is perhaps a natural greed 
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for all kinds of property, but we see that these earth-greed theo- 
rists prefer investing in property that pays better than land, and 
is perhaps a safer security at a period when the landowners are 
loudly menaced with spoliation or the payment of ransom. 

The quantity of earth is limited, so are the quantities of all 
created things. The atmosphere is limited in quantity, so are the 
heat and light of the sun, so are minerals, gems, and all the pro- 
duce of the earth. But land is not more limited than other 
things of value. There is abundance of land for sale all over the 
world, at all sorts of prices. There is plenty of land for sale in 
England, and any one who has the money and disposition can 
become an English landowner. There is literally nothing in the 
limited quantity argument. It is only a stump stuff bubble. 

Undoubtedly the greater the production of the earth the better 
for the nation. That being so, we ought to adhere to the system 
of private ownership of land, for under no other system has the 
soil been so productive. Also, the most productive land in Eng- 
land is that which belongs to large landowners. The reason is 
obvious. The owner of a large estate can be content with a small 
percentage per acre, whilst the owner of a small estate must get 
the most he can out of the land. 

Then there is the theory of unearned increment. Why, it is 
the nature of all kinds of property to increase or decrease in 
value from no merit or no fault of the owner. I know of a Mid- 
land manufacturer who invested in United States bonds when 
they were very low, and he made a large sum by the venture. He 
was entitled to his increased increment, and no one would have 
compensated him for his loss if the venture had been unfortunate. 
Mr, Parnell with unconscious humour suggested that the Irish 
landlords were entitled to only the prairie value of their land. 
Let Mr. Parnell buy a suit of cloth clothes and then tell the 
tailor he shall pay only the pasture value of the clothes, what the 
weight of wool would have cost when it was on the sheeps’ 
backs. Or, let him buy a tin kettle, and tell the vendor that he 
shall pay only what the tin was worth when it was in the mine, 
or even before the mine was discovered. If the trader was benevo- 
lently disposed, he would urge Mr. Parnell to consult a physician 
skilled in the treatment of mental disease. It may be said that 
the increment in the value of the clothes and the kettle has been 
earned by the wage-paid labour. It would not be difficult to show 
that the general increment in the value of land from the prairie 
to its cultivated value has also been fairly earned by the successive 
owners. But there may be now and then a sudden increment in 
value, but that happens with diamonds, stocks of pork, lard, and 
grain, Government funds, shares, and all other properties as well as 
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with land. Also, there is now and then sudden decrement, and if the 
owner of any kind of property ought to give up his unearned incre- 
ment to the State, the State ought to compensate him for his 
unearned decrement. 

Land as property is not distinguishable from other valuable 
possessions ; and therefore if it is lawful to violate the rights of 
property in land, it cannot be unlawful to violate the rights in re- 
spect to the ownership of other kinds of property. The land has 
been the first assailed, but other kinds of property will not escape 
assault. The earth-hunger, or earth-greed, is only a hunger and 
greed for property, and other sorts of property will in turn prove 
equally tempting to those who hunger for what belongs to others. 
How nice for the dwellers in towns to obtain without purchase the 
ownership of their abodes! How nice and easy it would be to dis- 
tribute the National Debt and the property of railway and other 
companies! How nice to divide the incomes derived from busi- 
nesses! Never mind about the form of the goblet, the wine is 
the thing. Property in land is good, but so is any other kind of 
property. 

Much of the toying with Communism is due to parrot talk about 
equality, and about the blessing of wealth and the misery of 
poverty. Owing to the influence of Christianity, an equality of 
right, despite inequality of circumstances, is now recognized, but 
in other respects there is inequality, and no man is exactly like 
any other man physically, mentally, or morally. Inequality and 
not equality is the law of the Creator in respect to the earth and 
all the creatures on the earth. Given an adequately powerful micro- 
scope and no two blades of grass and no two grains of sand will 
be found exactly alike. To be sure, for more than a third of our 
lives, that is during the hours of sleep, there is equality of comfort 
and happiness, for in sleep the learned and the foolish, the great 
and the obscure, the rich and the poor, the virtuous and the 
vicious, the guiltless and the criminals, are quite equal as to sentient 
condition. For the rest there is much exaggeration as to the de- 
privations of poverty and the benefits of wealth. Destitution is 
dreadful, almost as dreadful as the painful mortal sicknesses that 
afflict the rich as well as the poor; but the poverty that does not 
involve pangs of hunger is more endurable than it appears to be. 
People get accustomed to doing without luxuries or even comforts. 
Competence, that is enough for the comforts of life, is, of course, 
far better than poverty, but wealth is not better than competence. 
The selfishness of man is strictly limited. A Hebrew, who as a 
furrier, had amassed a fortune of eighty thousand pounds, was 
dying, and he said to the Reader from the Synagogue: “ Can’t I 
take some of my money with me?” The reply was: “No, sir. 
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Naked you came into the world, and naked you must go out of 
the world.” The dying man said: “ Well, it is hard. What I 
have earned I have to leave behind me, and whilst living I could 
not eat more than one of my workmen.” The dying furrier was 
correct as to the limitation of his enjoyment of wealth. The 
consuming capacity does not increase with the increase of fortune. 
A man with a hundred thousand a year, the rich man anathema- 
tized by the political virgin I have above referred to, may have 
a hundred coats, and a score of cooks, but he will not wear out 
more clothing or consume more nourishing matter than a well-to- 
do mechanic. Whether he spends his income in a grand style of 
living, or invests it in reproductive enterprise, he himself con- 
sumes no more of the necessities and comforts of life than a 
comparatively poor person. A rich man has the privilege of dis- 
bursing a large income in the way he fancies, but he must disburse 
it, for he cannot consume it. So far as the individual is concerned, 
there is not the wide difference between wealth and poverty, 1 say 
poverty, not destitution, that some persons suppose. I am not 
seeking to laud poverty or to depreciate wealth. I believe that 
in moral worth there is not much to choose between the poor and 
the rich. It is to me as difficult to conceive the salvation of the 
poor as it is the salvation of the rich, and in both cases let us be 
devoutly thankful that what is impossible with man is possible 
with God. Property is not an accumulation for the benefit of 
the owner, but for the benefit of the nation. The very rich man 
as an individual consumer can consume no more than the pros- 
perous mechanic. Property is not the cause of the comparative 
poverty of the non-property classes. On the contrary, it is the 
means by which their comparative poverty is alleviated. Without 
those stores of wealth called property, the outcome of which the 
owners must nolens volens distribute, the poverty of the compara-~ 
tively poor would be hopeless, and would soon become dire destitu- 
tion. 

Destroy property! Why it is the workmen, the comparatively 
poor, the non-property classes who have the greatest interest in 
defending property, and in fostering its development. And it is 
impossible to tamper with the rights of ownership without in- 
juring property, and diminishing the source of national wealth, 
of the wealth of the whole nation. Yes, property is sacred. It is 
an ordinance of the Providence that rules the world. Property is 
by the law of God for the benefit of all, and by the wisdom of God 
there is an inherent craving for the acquirement of wealth, a need- 
ful inborn impulse, for otherwise there would be no stores of 
wealth, no means of progress and for the development of the riches 
of the earth, for the rich man cannot consume the riches he has 
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acquired, but has to distribute his income for the benefit of others. 
When we consider how the consumption of the individual is limited, 
no matter how rich he is, how he must go naked out of the world, 
we can to some extent appreciate the wonderful wisdom and good- 
ness of Providence which has so restrained the selfishness of man 
and yet gives him a desire to acquire property, which merely 
invests him with the function of distributing the means and source 
of wealth. Do you sneer at the selfishness of the rich ? Rather, 
if you will judge others, which it is far better not to do, censure 
him who does not make any exertion or self-sacrifice to save 
money, that is to make property, the store of accumulated labour 
employing, million feeding and wealth-making force ; a store which 
the property owners cannot consume, and that must be used and 
distributed for the benefit of others. The man who acquires or 
fosters a property may or may not be solely instigated by the 
motive of self-gratification, but he is in fact a public benefactor. 
The property of the comparatively few rich is the only and happily 
sure bulwark that protects the very many comparatively poor from 
the dire distress and deadly decadence of utter destitution. 
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By LILY TINSLEY, 
AUTHOR OF “smADOws,” “A WOMAN'S REVENGE,” “ AT TIE CROSS ROADS.” 


CuaPTer III. 
ONLY A DREAM. 


Anp now I am afraid my reader will be sadly disappointed, 
for I have reached the point in my story where the threads of it 
are sadly tangled. 

Truth to tell, what I have to tell is but the end and beginning 
of a tale—between them there is nothing. 

I must, therefore, fill up the blank as best I can. To do this 
I must for a short space detail a few of my own affairs, and these 
I will tell as shortly as possible, for in them the heroine of this 
tale has nothing whatever to do. 

Harley Harrowdean, whea saying good-bye to me on the even- 
ing on which we had paid our visit to the Saloon des Princes 
already mentioned, promised me that he would completely 
revolutionize the life I was living, upon which I protested violently, 
all, however, to no purpose, and retired to rest, striving to find a 
plan to defeat his object. 

I need not, however, as concerned myself, for the matter was 
settled in a way that I least expected. 

The morning following his tirst visit found me prostrate under 
an attack of low fever, which kept me a prisoner for nearly a 
month. 

During this time I had reason to be thankful that 1 had such a 
friend as Ilarley Harrowdean. 

He proved himself, in schoolboy’s parlance, a “ regular brick,” 
and showed himself in his best colours. He was with me 
constantly—indeed, willingly offered to establish himself as nurse ; 
but this I sternly refused to allow, in revenge for which he made 
me the recipient of his bounty to such an extent that I more 
than once had to protest violently against his extravagance. 

Yes, during that rather trying time, Harley certainly proved 
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himself a friend indeed. What I should have done without him, 
with his ever good spirits, his lively cheerful ways, I do not know; 
and during the many hours we spent together we became fast 
“chums,” or at least I imagined we were so. 

He was with me constantly from morning till night, save when 
I literally drove him away to take a constitutional. And even 
this he was at first loath to do. 

All this while, as I have said, my heroine has been absent 
from my pages, and as entirely absent from my thoughts. 

And yet, no, not entirely from them, for twice during my illness 
Harley and I spoke of her. 

The first time was not many days after we had seen her, when, 
in recalling the events of the evening we had spent at the Hall 
des Princes, we discussed, for the sake of amusement, the enter- 
tainment we had witnessed, Mademoiselle Loris coming in for 
no small share of our wonder and laudation. Hal was loud in 
his praise of her beauty and grace, until I made game of his 
ecstasies, and told him my dream of the same night, at which 
he laughed, and wished he was an interpreter, that he might 
know the meaning of the “ vision ;” and without further comment 
the subject gave way to one in which he paid much kindly 
interest, namely, that of my brother’s trouble. 

Not many days after this Hal, by allowing himself to be led 
away by some of those gay friends which are always sure to 
gather round such a young fellow as he was, through their 
medium got into what he termed a scrape, but what I called 
a piece of mischief to which no gentleman would have been a 
party. 

The matter, it is true, might never have reached my ears, but 
Hal, with his accustomed frankness, kept nothing from me. 
While he was my self-instituted nurse, we assumed the old 
positions of pupil and monitor, and although I could not entirely 
check his headstrong will and high spirits, which were the cause 
of his getting into trouble, I did my best to curb them, and I 
hoped that in a measure I had succeeded. The scrape of which I 
speak was therefore an additional annoyance to me, and because I 
was not quite myself at the time I gave vent to my feelings in 
words which I afterwards regretted. 

I was more angry and put out than perhaps was necessary, and 
said some very rough things to Hal. I was harder upon him 
than I knew. I had not yet learnt that a gentle but firm rule 
would do more for him than any amount of harsh driving, and 
waxed so warm in what I fancied was virtuous indignation, 
that I went farther than I own I ought—farther than our friend- 
ship warranted. 
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Harley listened to my reproaches and reproofs for some time 
in affected carelessness, in spite of which I saw that my 
admonition was not without its effect, and all might have been 
well but for my well-meant but displaced harshness. 

In my anger I said something which I have never ceased to 
repent bitterly of —vJ 

The blow was sharper than I had intended. It cut Hal to the 

uick. 
. With words, such as I had never heard him use before, he 
sprang to his feet, his face livid with passion, and left my presence, 
vowing we should never meet again. 

And he evidently meant what he said, for—for several days he 
never came near me, but sent to inquire how I was, and it was 
not until an unusually unfavourable report was given, that he came 
again. We metasthough nothing unpleasant had occurred to part 
us. I was too ill to be anything but thankful that I had at least 
one friend near me, and he was made as though he had forgotten 
the whole affair. 

He resumed his place as nurse by my side—gay and lively as 
ever—thoughtful for every comfort, and in every way the relations 
were the same as before the unlucky scrape, at least, I imagined 
so, for in spite of the very hard way in which I had tried his 
former confidence in me, Hal in no way withheld it from me ; but 
now there were no longer any larks to tell. 

I hoped that my advice had, after all, been received in the way 
it was meant. 

Matters went on like this. We two were the best of friends, I 
daily growing more and more delighted with Hal and his com- 
panionship. I had never believed I could have been so fascinated 
by one of my own sex, but so I was, and with that pleasant state of 
affairs I was quite contented. 

Yes, in those days I ceased to wonder that my friend was such 
a general favourite. I, like the rest, found him irresistible. But 
ere long I began to see a change in him—a change which it was 
easier to feel than describe. I noticed it first not many days 
before my departure for England, and was considerably surprised 
at it. 

Try as he would to keep it from me—and I could see that he 
did try to do so—though why, I could not tell, it was plain that 
Hal was not himself. 

He gradually lost all his light-heartedness, was gay only by fits 
and starts, very unlike his former high-spiritedness, and became 
so moody and dull that I was at a loss to make him out. 

In vain I tried to unravel the mystery; tried by every means in 
my power to find out the cause of his apparant unsettled state, 
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and when these secret manceuvres failed, asked him pointedly 
what I wanted to know. But this, too, was of no use. 

Whatever his trouble was, he preferred to keep it to himself, 
and remembering my former harshness, I was afraid to venture 
too fat, so waited, hoping that time would bring about what I 
wished. 

But before this could happen I was summoned home—being now 
quite myself again—by news of the serious illness of my father. 
I left Paris in great haste. 

Hal to the last proved himself my best of friends, and attended 
my departure with great kindness. 

But one little incident during the latter part of our friendship 
occurred worthy of note. 

It was the day before our parting ; Hal had been very dull all 
day, although I had done my best to cheer him up. He was 
gloomily pacing the room, I sorting some of my papers, among 
which I found my brother Fred’s letter, telling me of his broken 
engagement. 

I handed it to Hal to read—for we scarcely kept anything from 
each other then—and as he read it, made some laughing remark 
about my dream of him and the Lion Queen. 

To my surprise, he flung down the letter—his face grew 
crimson with sudden feeling, and some very warm retort was on 
his lips, but he stayed it at my astonished look, and flung himself 
face downwards on the sofa, where he remained perfectly silent 
for some moments. 

At the end of that time he sprang up, and making some 
excuse, left me rather abruptly. 

In half-an-hour he returned, a complete change of humour 
upon him. He was gayer, brighter, merrier, gentler, more 
fascinating, more winning than ever; never before had I had a 
companion whom I was so heartily sorry to part from. 

I imagined this would be my last impression of him, but I was 
mistaken. When the morning came, his old mood was upon him 
again; he was more irritable and restless than I had ever known 
him, and the last few hours we spent together were anything 
but cheerful ones. 

Yet for all that we parted with great unwillingness, and many 
vows to meet again soon. 

But like many others these vows were not kept. On my side 
I was eager enough, but though Harley promised faithfully to 
write, before many letters had passed between us the correspon- 
dence languished, and soon, on my side, for want of knowing his 
whereabouts—for he was rarely in one place for any length of time, 
his stay in Paris, he had owned, was the longest he had ever 
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made— ceased entirely. I was sorry, for those days which he and 
I had spent together were full of pleasant. memories, and I often 
used to wonder, as two and three years went by without a word 
passing between us, if ever we should meet again. 

* * * * * * 

Yes, I wondered it then, but a little later I ceased to wonder, 
for there was an end to the tale of my friendship with him which 
I never dreamed—well, never thought of when he entered my 
room on that dreary autumn day, when he nursed me and cheered 
me with all a brother’s care, an end which I have yet to relate. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A CHANCE MEETING. 


I REMAINED in England for about a year, during which time I 
completely regained my strength, as did my father, whose illness 
was not so serious as had been at first feared. Thus, little over a 
twelvemonth after my departure, I returned to Paris, this time 
with the avowed intention of completing my studies, but also with 
the determination to pay more regard to my health than formerly. 

As before, I took up my abode in the dreary little “ No thorough- 
fare,” with no companions save my books, and the steady resolve 
to earn the right to write the magical letters M.D. after my name 
before another year was out. 

It seemed rather dull at first, for they had made a grand fuss 
of me in England, and I missed all the home comforts, while more 
than once I found myself wishing that I had taken more trouble 
to ascertain Harley Harrowdean’s whereabouts, for “ it would have 
made my life a little more bright to have had his cheery presence 
breaking in upon my solitude,” I mused one day when I had felt 
particularly dull and in want of some one to cheer me up. “I got 
used to having him here, and that is why I miss him so much. 
Dear old fellow, I wonder where he is? If I knew, I would write 
to him to come and cheer me up. Iam afraid I am sadly falling 
into my old evil ways of all work and no play. I took my last 
constitutional on Friday, and this is Wednesday. ‘Jack Flint! 
if you don’t want to be laid up again, you will go and get a breath 
of fresh air,’ as Hal used to say.’ 

In obedience to this injunction I shut up my books, and a few 
minutes later was off to get the prescribed breath of air. 

And that day a most singular thing happened. 

While passing down a narrow street, known as the Rue de 
Tivoli, not five minutes’ walk from my own home, a slight accident 
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happened to an old gentleman, who, leaning on the arm of a 
young lady, was walking some paces in front of me. 

He slipped on the pavement, wet after some late rain, and fell 
to the ground. 

I sprang to his assistance, found he had sustained no more 
serious injury than a sprained ankle, which was, however, quite 
sufficient to make it a matter of trouble to walk without assist- 
ance, and was advising him to continue his way in a cab, when 
the young girl, who was greatly alarmed at his mishap, thanked 
me, but said that their home was not many yards farther on, and 
it would be useless trouble to take a vehicle. 

At this I asked permission to give him the support of my arm 
for that distance, and, reaching the house, would have left him, 
but that by a chance remark having let fall that I was in the 
medical profession, he begged me to ascertain asa friend that 
he had done himself no further injury. 

This I consented to do, but found none, and left him and his 
daughter, for such the young girl undoubtedly was, very grateful 
for my kindness. And now comes the strangest part of the story. 
Singularly enough, the face of Monsieur Lefré’s daughter was 
familiar to me. Where we had met before, try as I would, I 
could not tell. 

I had hardly any French friends. She, I knew, had never been 
among the number, and yet I was certain we had met before 
somewhere. 

This incident, I must confess, occupied a considerable share of 
my thoughts during my walk home, and indeed for the rest of 
the day, for, try as I would, I could not for the life of me recall 
where I had seen her. It was most annoying. I grew quite 
angry with myself for having so bad a memory, until I was struck 
with the absurdity of the thing, that I should trouble so much 
about so unimportant a matter as a chance meeting with a girl, 
the familiarity of whose face might be after all but a fancied like- 
ness, or at any rate a resemblance to some one I knew. 

In spite, however, of this self-assuring, perhaps, because I had so 
little excitement in my dull life, the following day, about the same 
time as the evening before, I started for a walk in the same direc- 
tion as that I had taken the night previously, inquired at the 
house after the old gentleman who had met with the accident, 
and was told he would like to see me. 

Accordingly, I was ushered into the little sitting-room, where 
he lay on the sofa, while at his side sat his daughter, her hands, 
which I noted were singularly white and small, engaged in some 
needlework. 

I found that her father had taken what he called penchant for 
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me—and being a rather eccentric old man—nothing would please 
him but that he should know more of me. “Asa rule,” he told 
me, “I do not like Englishmen ”—at this moment his daughter 
bent over the fire and flushed to the forehead, in its ruddy glow 
I recognized the beauty of its delicate features and large deeply- 
coloured eyes—-“ but you are not like yourcountrymen. You are 
very polite to trouble yourself about an old man,” and with that 
impulsiveness which characterises our warm-hearted neighbours— 
“1 should like for us to be friends. I had a son who would have 
been your age now—he also was to have been a doctor, but he was 
so clever—so clever—that he died.” 

There were tears in the old man’s eyes as he spoke, and before 
I left the house I had promised to call again the following day. 

This I did, and found Monsieur Lefré no whit less pleased to 
see me ; indeed, ina very short time he and I got on remarkably well 
together, considering the very unceremonious manner in which 
we had made each other’s acquaintance. 

It. might have been that I had no other friends, as I have said, 
in Paris, but it soon became a rule that I should spend at least 
part of the day at the little house in the Rue de Tivoli. It was 
not until a fortnight after our first meeting that I discovered 
when and where I had met Mademoiselle Lefré before. 

The discovery was made in this way. 

One day in my hearing her father called her Loris. 

“ Loris,” I said, repeating the name after him. ‘“ Where have I 
heard that name before ? ” 

“1 doubt not but that you have seen it—many times,” said 
the old Frenchman. “It is on nearly every wall of the town— 
Mademoiselle Loris and her wonderful performing lions.” 

Lions! Mademoiselle Loris. Why this old man’s daughter— 
this quiet unassuming girl—so simply dressed—so homely in her 
ways, was none other than the famous Lion Queen. 

For the moment I was so surprised—this then was why her face 
was familiar to me—that I so far forgot my manners as to put up 
my glasses and stare rudely at her, where she was sitting as usual 
at work in the window. 

By this time—although she had been somewhat shy at first, 
and inclined to resent any little attempt at friendliness on my 
part—her natural warmth of nature prevailed—and we soon grew 
to be as natural in our relations as those of myself and her 
father. 

it might have been that I appeared to her so much older than 
she was—for in appearance I might have been taken for a middle- 
aged man, while she, though really twenty, looked far younger— 
but certain it was that before long—I found that she looked 
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forward quite as much as I did to my visits—and many a long 
talk did we have. When Monsieur Lefré was peacefully slum- 
bering in his easy chair, Loris would draw the sofa for me near 
the fire, that I might lounge at pleasure, while she would seat 
herself on a little low stool opposite to me—resting her head 
against the wall, her hands clasped over her knees, and her head 
bent in an attitude of thought. 

But her thoughtful moods were very rare indeed ; for Loris was 
one of the brightest, most winning girls I had ever known. She 
was as thoroughly French as her father—gentle, loving, impul- 
sive, and light-hearted to the highest degree—a child in her 
thoughts, a trusting confiding child, yet a woman of singularly 
winning ways and character, with all a woman’s feelings and quick 
comprehension. 

Yes, in all my countrywomen I had never seen any one who so 
completely captivated my ideas and better self as little Loris, 
as I used to call her in spite of her years. 

In time I grew to look upon her as a perfect fairy, and let her 
rule me as she would, she never knowing her power over me. 

As I have said, she treated me as some one to whom she could 
look up, ere long grew to seek my advice and counsel in every 
way, and not a trouble but I must help her to bear it, at least, so 
I thought at first. 

More than once, when she had been more than usually winning, 
more than usually sweet, I would think of Harley Harrowdean’s 
words : “ If Mademoiselle Loris can rule beasts as she does, what 
a pity for we men there are not more women like her in the 
world.” 

He was quite right, only he had mistaken the rule. He thought 
it was by fear, when after all it was simple trusting love, in which 
lay the girl’s power. 

I often wished I knew where he was that I might write and 
tell him of the strange way in which I had disproved his assertion. 
By this time I had made a closer aquaintance with those magni- 
ficent: pets of the Lion Queen, who was in the habit of visiting 
them as often sometimes as three times a day, feeding them 
herself, and entering their cage as fearlessly as though they were 
pet poodles. I was very fond of accompanying her on these 
visits, and was astonished to find how completely she and the king 
and queen of the forest understood each other. 

She was truly a Lion Queen—she ruled these savage beasts 
with a gentleness yet firmness that astonished me. 

Her father had, she told me, trained the lions with the intent 
to exhibit them himself, but becoming subject to severe nervous 
attacks, for fear his work should be wasted, had conceived the 
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idea of making his infant daughter, then five years old, take his 
lace. 

. The means by which he had effected the change would take too 

long to detail; it suffices that Mademoiselle Loris was the greatest 

Lion Queen of the age, indeed, one of the greatest the world had 
ever seen. 

Yet in spite of my intimacy with her, the performance lost its 
wonder and charm for me, and night after night I would watch 
the fair girlish form shut in with the powerful beasts, they 
obedient to her slightest word, and would scarcely believe it was 
the same simple-minded laughter-loving girl who would, when 
the performance was over, go home to cheer her father’s sick 
room, and brighten his home with her cheery ways. 

How she used to laugh at me when I expressed my wonder. I 
remember one evening particularly, when she made perfect game 
of my surprise. 

* Doctor,” she said, giving my arm a playful squeeze, for we 
were going home together, as we got used to going—arm-in-arm. 
** Doctor, I don’t understand why, when you have seen me with 
them so many times you do not tire of it.” 

And then I laughed, looking down into her childlike face, won- 
dering if any one would ever tire of her, and settling in my own 
mind that I never should. 

I remember another evening later on, too, she and I were, as we 
often did, watching Ooza, the coloured servant, feed the pets, as I 
called them. Loris and I were discussing the subject of physical 
courage, and in the course of our conversation she drew my atten- 
tion to a notice at the foot of the programme announcing her 
appearance. It was this: 

** Mademoiselle Loris invites any lady or gentleman to enter 
the cage with her at any performance.” 

“‘ No one,” she said, “ has ever been courageous enough to accept 
the challenge.” 

“Ts that meant as an insult to me,” I asked laughing. “I do 
not intend to resent it. I dare not for the life of me go nearer 
than a yard to the cage, much less inside.” 

“Ah, you need have no fear,” said Loris with one of her 
winning smiles. “ My pets always know my friends from my 
enemies.” 

When she had said this, a sudden cloud crept into her eyes; 
but it was gone in a moment, and she began amusing me with 
anecdotes of the lordly animals. 

“ Have they ever attempted any rebellion ?” I asked. 

“Never. They are much too well bred,” she replied, stroking 
Royal’s mane through the bars of the cage. “ But,” she added, 
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“for fear of accidents, or rather to please father, I always carry 
this with me,” and she drew from the folds of her dress—for the 
performance was just over—a neat little revolver. 

“Can you fire it,” I asked derisively. “I don’t believe you 
dare.” 

For an answer Loris pointed at a picture on the wall opposite, 
a portrait of a soldier in uniform, fired, and completely perforated 
the eyeball. 

“ Ah, I see you know how to aim,” I said. 

“Yes,” she replied, “that is how Royal or Jessie will find it if 
they play me any tricks,” and then she hid the weapon away with 
a shudder, and began to talk about something else. 

Ah, those happy days, those bright, happy days when we three 
— Monsieur Lefré, Loris and I—were like father, brother and 
sister; when hour after hour I spent in the little house in the 
Rue de Tivoli, with nothing of more consequence to interrupt me 
than the Lion Queen’s departure for her performance, or when I 
would go with her to visit Jessie and Royal, as she called her 

ets. 
‘ Yes, they were happy days—but, oh, how soon where they over. 

It was just when our friendship was. most perfect that I began 
to see a change in Loris—a swift, sure change—which before many 
months were over had completely transformed her. 

It was hard to exactly describe it, for it was rather felt than 
seen —-save in the respect of her health. 

I was always of the opinion that she was by no means robust, 
but when I had first known her she was at least healthful-looking, 
of a well-made figure, and changeless roses on her cheeks ; but at 
the time of which I write these seemed gradually to have faded, 
and she became thinner and thinner, as though wasting away 
under some internal disease. 

Nor was this all. 

All of a sudden she, who was wont to be the merriest little 
cricket in the place, dancing through the rooms, singing gaily 
about the house, always merry and in the best of spirits, seemed 
to lose all her lively ways and light-heartedness as though by 
magic. 

N ever before had I seen so short a time make so great a change 
in one so young. 

And the worst of it was, the reason of the change was unknown 
to any save herself, and even she declared “ it was ‘ nothing,’ she 
was quite well, or, at least—for she knew it was useless to try and 
deceive me—only a little out of sorts, she would be all right soon, 
and, please, would I not notice it, because she was sure I could do 
no good.” 
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She said this with about the first show of anger in her tone 
that I had ever heard in it, a fact which only served to assure me 
that something was really wrong. 

“ Very well, Loris,” I said gently, turning away from her. “I 
did not mean to pain you, but I can’t bear to see you suffer.” 

The next moment she was at my side, her blue eyes full of tears 
as, with arms outstretched, she implored for pardon for her hasty 
words. 

This I readily granted, but it was a very woe-begone Lion 
Queen who went through her performance that night, and a very 
tired Loris who said good-bye to me at her door. 

And her last words to me were : “ Doctor, I trust you more than 
any one in the world, except one person, so don’t fear for me—if I 
can’t bear my trouble—for I have got a trouble, and if I can’t bear 
it alone, when I can’t keep it to myself any longer—I’ll come to 
you.” 

" She said this, but time went on, and she did not come. 

And all this while, instead of appearing better in health, she 
grew worse. It was the spring—a cold, damp, unhealthy season 
—and I heartily wished that the engagement at the Hall des 
Princes was at an end, that her father might take her away from 
Paris. 

But this was impossible, and I watched the girl fade away, as it 
were, to a perfect shadow, without being able, by word or deed, to 
stay the decline. 

Yes, that I was beginning to fear, if something was not done 
soon, it would be too late. No girl ever altered so completely, 
grew so pale and thin, with hollow eyes and;cheeks, so listless and 
fitful in her mood, without some great cause. 

By my advice, Monsieur Lefré took her to more than one well- 
known doctor, but none seemed to do her any good, until at last I 
myself set to work to watch her with the strictest care, but all to 
no purpose. Her nerves, it appeared to me, were in a high state 
of tension, the slightest excitement had effect upon her; at any 
noise—some one entering the room quickly, a knock at the door 
(this I noted more than once when the postman came), in fact, 
any little thing would make her start, and bring the hot blood 
tingling in her cheeks, only after a moment to leave them paler 
than before. 

Yes, as I have said, I watched her closely, but fool that I was, I 
never guessed the true reason of these signs. I never guessed 
how truly “hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” how weary 
waiting is worse than many a malignant disease. 

And one evening my eyes were opened. 

Entering the Lefrés’ sitting-room unannounced—as I grew to 
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do in time, we were such friends, ceremony was dispensed with— 
I surprised Loris, on her knees before the fire, crying her heart out 
in low sobs—a dreary, dreary sound in the darkened room. 

“ Loris,” I said, going to her side and laying my hand on her 
head, for somehow I had grown very fatherly in my manner to 
her since she had been so ill and weak. “ Loris, what is the 
matter ?” 

“ Nothing,” she said, starting and trying to restrain her tears, 
but in vain. “ Father is in the other room, please go to him. 
He wants you.” 

“No, Loris, I won’t go to him yet. I will not leave you until 
you keep the promise that you made to me not very long ago. 
You said that you trusted me more than any one you knew—that 
when your trouble was too great for you to bear alone you would 
let me share it. Loris, it has become greater than you can bear, 
it is wearing your life away, and you won't let me help you. We 
are old friends now, Loris, very old friends, and I am quite ready 
and willing to share all your burdens.” I paused, for I was afraid 
I was saying too much. Then went on, trying to get her to look 
up at me—* Loris, what is this trouble. Won’t you tell me? I 
can’t bear to stand by and see you suffer when I am so willing to 
help you if I can.” 

It was the first time since I had angered her that I had referred 
to the subject—perhaps I spoke then with greater earnestness than 
I intended, or at least with greater earnestness than I had a right, 
but it broke down all the icy barriers between the past and the 
present in the little Lion Queen’s heart, and on my shoulder the 
sorry tale was sobbed out. 

It was only the same old one after all. 

More than a year before—at the time it must have been when 
I was in Paris the first time—a young Englishman had made her 
acquaintance, being properly introduced by the manager of the 
circus, had seen her evening after evening at her performances, 
and at length, with her father’s consent, visited at her house, 
heaped upon her his attentions, bestowed upon her an affection 
which she in a delirium of delight returned, offered her his love, 
and been only too joyfully accepted. For about three weeks the 
Lion Queen had lived in a paradise such as she had never made 
life seem only too sweet. Then came the blow. 

Affectionate, and in all his ways nothing to arouse suspicion, 
Charley Harrington had proved himself an ideal lover ; nothing in 
him was wanting—nothing in his manner to lead any one to sus- 
pect anything was wrong—until the truth came out. 

One day Loris waited for her lover’s coming in vain. Nay, 
more than one day, for the next, and the next and many after- 
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wards, and still he did not come ; nor, more singular—to me more 
cruel still—he sent no sign. 

Nor was this all. When Monsieur Lefré, as in duty bound, 
made inquiries, he entirely failed to ascertain the truant’s where- 
abouts. 

No such person was known; that was the worst part of the 
matter. 

Whoever he was, Charley Harrington had disappeared. 

And from that last day when he had bidden her adieu until the 
morrow, Loris had not set eyes upon him. 

Yet she had trusted him so perfectly that she would not but 
believe that there had been some mistake, some accident, that 
by-and-by her lover would come back and all would he explained. 

Yes, I say, Loris Lefré had faith—she had too much faith—for it 
was that which was wearing out her life. “ My faith in him,” she 
said to me once, “ is as strong as Royal himself. When it dies, I 
shall die too.” And I glanced at the massive brute in the cage at 
my side, and wondered at the comparison. That endless struggle 
between trust and unbelief was doing its work at last—Loris’s 
nobly-borne trouble was killing her. 

[ saw it all in that evening when she sobbed out her sad tale of 
a man’s baseness in my arms. And as I listened, somehow I could 
not say a word, for there was a big lump rising in my throat which 
made words impossible. 

But she did not seem to need them, and what solitary drop of 
comfort she could give me was in the way she clung to me, as 
though now I knew her secret it was indeed less hard to bear. 

That night I left the Lefrés earlier than usual. But not to go 
home. 

No. For fully two hours afterwards I paced aimlessly up and 
down the streets, lost in thoughts, which I cannot here write down, 
and when I at last turned homewards, it was only to stare rudely 
at every man I met, as though I could recognize in one of them— 
a face I had never seen—that of Charley Harrington. 

Well was it for him I did not find him that night; but then I 
did not know how soon I was to meet him. 


(To be continued.) 















AN IRISH ELECTIONEERING TALE—TOO TRUE. 


“ THERE’s nothing for it, Ethel, but send Carleton about his busi- 
ness. He is only half-hearted at best, and the tenants know it. 
Nothing like firmness. You see, since I sent away the Irish ser- 
vants, and brought over an English set, there have been no more 
threatening notices.” 

There was a doubtful smile on the girl’s face as she replied : 

“ Mr. Carleton is different from a servant, papa. He knows the 
people better than we do, being brought up among them. If 
you bring a stranger in his place now I fear things will only 
grow worse.” 

“They can’t be worse,” and as he spoke Colonel Armstrong rose 
impatiently from his chair and walked backwards and forwards 
through the room. “To think of my own tenants refusing to 
vote as I desire, after all I have done for them!” 

“Only a few of them refuse, papa. They cannot vote against 
their convictions.” 

“You have caught up that cant from Carleton,” said her father 
angrily. “Convictions, indeed! their business is simply to culti- 
vate the soil, and leave political questions to their betters, who 
are distinctly intended to study them. I'll have things managed 
differently in future.” 

“But at present, papa, you can do nothing till this election is 
over. How I wish you would come away to London for a few 
weeks, and leave all this worry and confusion behind you. Do, 
papa, for my sake.” 

“Nonsense, Ethel; you are a nice soldier’s daughter to advise 
a cowardly retreat just in the heat of the battle. No, no. Imean 
to stand my ground and try if I can’t teach my tenants to obey 
me, as my soldiers used to do. Imagine each man on a field of 
battle thinking for himself, and advancing or retreating on the 
strength of his own judgment, or before he consented to take the 
field at all satisfying himself that the cause was a just one,” and 
the colonel laughed aloud at his own fancy. 

“I fear the victory would be very doubtful in that case, papa,” 
said Ethel smiling. ‘But your soldiers were all bound to fight 
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for their country, whether right or wrong; it was their interest 
to do so. Now, your tenants believe that it will be to their 
interest to elect a man they prefer to the one you prefer.” 

“Then that is an insult to my judgment. Of course, I know 
what is best for their interests.” 

“ They won’t believe that, papa. They think you consult your 
own interests first, and care nothing for theirs.” 

“That proves their ingratitude, and I mean to tell Carleton 
that every man of them refusing to vote for Captain Verney shall 
have notice to quit his farm.” 

The colonel walked out of the room, and presently Ethel could 
hear the hall door closed after him. She turned to one of the 
windows and looked out thoughtfully over the park-like grounds 
to the range of mountains which bounded the horizon. 

Although Ethel Armstrong had been born and brought up in 
England, she had her own ideas upon Irish subjects, for when her 
father inherited the Kilgorban estate, on the death of his brother, 
and brought his motherless girl home to the lonely house, she set 
herself to find out the cause of all the misery and discontent 
around her. That she succeeded no better than many wiser and 
older peopie is not to be wondered at. 

During her uncle’s life-time matters had gone on peaceably 
enough, for on political questions he never interfered, nor did he 
trouble his tenants with improvements; he was quite content to 
leave them in peace, if they only accorded him the same indul- 
gence, and left him all his time to devote to an antiquarian craze 
which filled his lonely life as completely as politics, wife, children, 
and friends are said to fill the lives of ordinary men. No doubt 
there was a bond of sympathy between the easy-going landlord 
and his still easier-going tenants, so that, as we have said, while 
agitation and agrarian crime were the order of the day, the 
Kilgorban estate remained in peace, and in peace old Sir Henry 
Armstrong died. 

But his military brother was of quite a different character, and 
the two years of his rule had been marked by exceptional 
agitation. 

He first set about improving the dwellings, carrying out all his 
designs with a high hand, as if the tenants had been so many 
serfs. He would not condescend to reason with them, or persuade 
them, but treated them as a lot of foolish children. The result 
of this would have been even more disastrous but for the wise 
kindliness of his daughter Ethel, and the forbearance and common 
sense of his young agent, Frank Carleton; but nothing could 
prevent a couple of threatening notices from finding their way to 
the colonel, and then he dismissed every Irish servant about the 
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house, and imported, with some difficulty, and a promise of 
high wages, a new batch from England. 

Young Carleton was the son of a police inspector living in the 
county, and had been recommended for the position of agent. 
He knew the people well, and was too honest to hide his opinions 
from the martinet colonel, or to forbear warning him of the danger 
his high-handed policy exposed him to, 

An election was about to take place in the nearest county 
town, and three-fourths of Colonel Armstrong’s tenants refused to 
vote as he desired. Young Carleton ventured to reason with 
him, and point out the consequence of attempting compulsion or 
threats. The colonel became all the more obstinate, and only 
the impossibility of speedily supplying his place prevented him 
from sending the faithful agent about his business. 

Ethel turned from the window abruptly, walked to the centre 
of the room, and then paused, as if undecided about something. 

The last rays of the setting sun lingered lovingly about her as 
she stood, lending radiance to the blue-black hair which rippled 
away from the low creamy forehead, and was simply fastened in a 
Grecian knot behind. She was a beautiful girl, but apparently 
unconscious of her beauty, and there was just a suspicion of 
decision and firmness in the small square chin and delicate lips. 

She seemed to make up her mind presently, for she left the 
room, crossed the wide hall, filled with carvings, statues, and 
trophies of the chase, and knocked gently at a door on the 
further side. There was a low response, and she opened the door 
and passed in, closing it behind her. 

“T trust I have not disturbed you, Mr. Carleton,” she said, as 
she approached a table at which the young man seemed to be 
busy with papers and books. 

He rose hastily and handed her a chair. 

“Oh, no, but I am very anxious,” he said, as he stood with his 
back to the fire, his deep violet eyes fixed upon her face. 

He was a little over the middle height, and so handsome, that 
more than one far-seeing matron in the distant town wondered 
what Colonel Armstrong could be thinking of to bring such a 
penniless Apollo under his roof. 

“Tam very much troubled about my father, Mr. Carleton. He 
has determined that every man who refuses to vote for Captain 
Verney shall get no mercy, but have notice to quit his farm.” 

“Is it possible that he means it?” asked young Carleton in a 
startled tone. “I have no wish to alarm you, Miss Ethel, but if 
that rumour gets about his life will be in danger.” 

*“T know that too well, for I found this on the orchard door this 
morning.” As she spoke, she took from the pocket of her dress a 
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piece of soiled paper, upon which an almost illegible scrawl was 
written, and put it down upon the table. He took it up and 
glanced over it. Then turned and flung it in the fire. 

* You have been out too early for me this morning, Miss Ethel,” 
he said smiling ; “I make a point of going round the house and 
grounds every morning about six o’clock, and have destroyed some 
half-dozen of such productions. If the servants came across 
them, then the colonel would see them, and I think it best to 
prevent that ; it might only provoke him to take more decided 
steps.” 

“That is exactly what I believe. It is very kind of you, Mr. 
Carleton, to take all this trouble for papa.” 

He looked at her curiously as he said: “ It is not exactly for the 
colonel.” He noticed the swift colour rise to her face, and he 
went on in amore reserved tone: “ Of course, we are all equally in 
danger; there is no knowing what method of revenge desperate 
men may take. You are no coward, or I should hesitate to speak 
to you so plainly.” 

“ Why do you not save yourself?” she said half angrily. 

“Surely you do not think so meanly of me as to suppose that 
I could leave you in danger, that ——” 

She interrupted him impetuously. 

“T know that papa has wounded your feelings over and over 
again, and I heard 
She faltered. 

“You heard what, Miss Ethel ? pray go on.” 

“That an uncle of yours in America had left you money, so 
that you are not obliged to remain with us.” 

“You have heard the truth, and before that legacy came I 
could have gone home. They would be only too glad to see 
me.” 

“Then you put yourself in danger on my account. It cannot 
be for papa nor for the servants, it is for me alone.” 

A sudden change came over the young man’s face as she spoke. 
A sudden brightening, and he took a step towards her ; then by a 
strong effort he controlled his feelings, and spoke in his usual 
calm tone. 

“ And if it be for you, that is only chivalrous. Iam convinced 
no servant in the house would be worth anything in an emergency, 
and Captain Verney is too busy canvassing to come and take up 
his abode in Kilgorban.” 

“Captain Verney does not care what becomes of us if papa 
secures him the votes.” 

“ A man engaged to you must care for you ?” 

“Why do you say that,” she asked eagerly. “I am not engaged 
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to him, nor to any one. I see now why you have been so cold to 
me of late. You used to be different.” 

“Ethel.” He spoke the name in such a tone that the girl 
looked up in his face startled and surprised. “Forgive me,” he 
went on hurriedly ; “I have striven, God knows how earnestly, to 
crush down my feelings, to conceal my love for you. I am a fool 
to tell you of it now, but it is your own fault for being so kind. 
There can be no harm in telling you the truth, for I have arranged 
to leave the country, to see you no more, once I feel assured of 
your safety.” 

* Why—why will you do so? I could not bear it, for I— —’ 

She faltered and hesitated. Andina moment the young man 
was kneeling at her feet. 

“Can you—is it possible that you love me, or am I dreaming?” 

For answer she held out her hands. He pressed them to his 
heart and kissed them passionately. 

They were both too much absorbed to notice the door open and 
the colonel enter. He paused on the threshold, then exclaimed 
in a loud, indignant voice : 

“So, sir, this is how you abuse my confidence; but I could 
expect nothing better; and you, girl, go to your room. [I shall 
deal with you presently.” 

Young Carleton rose to his feet, proudly confronting the en- 
raged father. 

“T am to blame, sir, I confess ; but this very night you should 
have heard from my own lips that I loved your daughter.” 

“ He is not to blame, papa, although he is generous enough to 
say so. I only deserve your anger, for I love him, andI concealed 
it from you, and yet I do not see the crime.” 

“Go to your room, girl,” thundered the colonel, “ or I shall 
be tempted to forget that you are my daughter.” 

“ Good-bye, for the present, Mr. Carleton, she said, fercing a 
smile to cheer her lover ; “‘ we shall meet again.” 

** And now for you, base and treacherous as you are,” said the 
colonel, turning to young Carleton. “I am sorry there is no 
punishment except a very mild one. Leave my house and my 
sight for ever. If you attempt tosee my daughter, I would think 
nothing of shooting you down like a dog.” 

“That is not the way to speak to a gentleman, your equal in 
birth, if not in fortune,” said Frank Carleton very coolly, although 
his face was white with angry passion. “I shall not return here 
unless some danger threatens you, unless——” 

The door of the library was thrown violently open, and the 
stout butler flung himself in, followed by the cook and two of the 
women servants. 
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“Oh, sir, they’re a comin’. They’re all round the house, 
colonel.” 

“Who? What do you mean, man?” 

“ The Fenians, sir; we'll all be murdered.” 

“We heard they was a comin’, sir, but we never thought as 
they'd venture,” said the cook, pale with terror. 

“We must see on what side they come, and then—— You had 
better mount and ride off for the military, Carleton,” said the 
colonel suddenly, but in the confusion the agent had disappeared, 
and was nowhere to be found. 

“He has taken me at my word,” said the colonel bitterly, and, 
like the rats, he has hastened away from the sinking ship.” 

With considerable difficulty a man-servant was prevailed upon 
to attempt making his way to the police-station. In about fifteen 
minutes he returned, declaring that every avenue was guarded, 
and they meant to remain and burn down the house unless the 
colonel gave his word to abstain from voting at the forthcoming 
election. The message only irritated the master of Kilgorban. 
He swore that he would make no terms with rebels, and he 
trusted the ruffians would come within pistol-shot of the house. 
He arranged the domestics at various points where an attack 
‘might be expected, and armed them with all his available 
weapons. 

Ethel, with a white face and tear-stained cheeks, flitted about 
like a ghost, carrying out her father’s orders far more efficiently 
than any of the servants. 

Kilgorban House was, at least, ten miles distant from the 
nearest military depot, and six from a small town where a body of 
policemen were stationed. It was completely out of the ordinary 
route pursued by travellers, and very possibly no one might dis- 
cover the state of affairs at the house for a day or two, provided 
none of the inmates were permitted to pass through the cordon. 

The party outside had well calculated the chances in their 
favour, their object being to prevent the colonel from voting or 
using his influence at the election, and they trusted to gain their 
end by intimidation. 

It was a terrible night for the inmates of Kilgorban House. 
The English servants were almost wild with terror, for rumours of 
agrarian crime and outrage had been rife during the past few 
months, and it required all the colonel’s firmness to keep them 
at their various posts. 

Ethel did her best to reassure and encourage the women, but 
they could not or would not understand why their master should 
refuse to give a promise which would at once send away the 
threatening masses of men they could see from the windows. 
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The ominous silence maintained outside had a terribly depress- 
ing effect, and strained the nerves of the watchers inside to the 
utmost. 

After her first alarm Ethel concluded that Frank Carleton had 
gone away, not because of his father’s insults, but for the purpose 
of bringing aid, and she ventured to state her belief to the 
colonel, but he answered her bitterly : 

* You are fool enough to trust him ; but aman who could betray 
his trust in one way would betray it in another.” 

“He never betrayed it, papa. I must tell you now, with 
danger threatening us, it was my fault. I led him to speak, 
because I love him, and I felt long ago that he cared for me, but 
his honour would have tied his tongue for ever.” 

“ A nice confession,” said the colonel bitterly. “The times are 
out of joint. What with rebellious tenants, secret societies, and 
unwomanly women, I don’t know what the world is coming 
to.” 

“T think, sir, as some one’s tryin’ to get in through the little 
door of the conservatory,” said a frightened maid, looking into 
the room. 

“It may be a friend,” suggested Ethel, as she followed her 
father to the drawing-room. 

“No friend would creep in that way,” he replied. “They must 
be about to set fire to the house.” 

The butler met them in the hall ; he was armed with a revolver, 
as was also the colonel. No one carried a light, although the 
rooms were pitchy dark, for the shutters had been closed and 
barred. As they reached the door leading to the conservatory 
they could distinctly hear the crash of glass. 

“They're in,” said the butler ina terrified whisper ; “ but we can 
lock this door, sir, and put the chiffonnier to it.” 

“ Stand aside,” growled the colonel; “do you think I’m afraid 
of the villains ?” 

“Pray, papa——” : 

Ethel had only got so far, when the colonel flung the door 
open, and by the moonlight, now streaming through the glass 
roof, they all saw plainly advancing towards them a man dressed 
in frieze coat, slouched hat, and with a black mask over his face. 
There was a sharp report, a faint cry, and the man fell to the 
ground. Ethel shrank back, a sickening sensation at her heart, 
but the colonel and his butler advanced to reconnoitre. 

“Strange that this ruffian came alone,” he remarked. “ Light 
some candles in the drawing-room. We will hear what he has to 
say, if he is not killed outright.” 

The maid who gave the alarm managed to obey this order, and 
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then Colonel Armstrong and the butler carried the wounded man 
into the drawing-room, and laid him down on a rug before the 
fireplace. 

Ethel looked at them like some one in a dream. She saw her 
father remove the hat and cut the string confining the black 
mask. The man gave a low sigh, and murmured something as 
the mask dropped from his face. At the same moment Ethel 
fell to the floor in a deadly swoon, for she looked upon the face of 
Carleton, her lover. 

He seemed conscious now, and glanced about the room for a 
moment, then signed for the repentant colonel to come near. 

**]—I went home to the police barracks. A man has gone for 
the military. They will be here in the morning. I got through 
the men in disguise. J[——” 

He fainted away. 

The colonel had too much experience of gunshot wounds to 
have any hope. He knelt beside his faithful agent, begging him 
wildly for pardon, but poor Carleton had breathed his last in the 
effort to give them the hopeful news. 

Meantime Ethel’s swoon passed away, and one glance confirmed 
the worst. Her father was kneeling beside the dead body of her 
lover. There was horror on the faces of the domestics, who had 
hurried from all parts of the house at sound of the pistol- 
shot. 

They raised the body, and carried it along the hall, and upstairs 
to the room he occupied in life. Ethel followed them, quite deaf 
to her father’s entreaty that she should remain behind. She 
watched them lay their burden on the bed, and then, sinking on 
her knees beside it, she kept her tearless vigil till the sunlight 
streamed in through the shutters. 

In the morning, when the soldiers arrived, the men who had 
surrounded the house were nowhere to be found. No doubt they 
had been warned of their approach by outlying scouts. 

Colonel Armstrong neither voted himself nor tried to influence 
his tenantry ; all his thoughts were now centred in his daughter. 
He carried her to Italy, and together they visited all the places 
of note on the continent. He trusted change of scene would 
restore her to health, and banish the impression of that terrible 
night; but nothing seemed to rouse or interest her, and at length, 
weary with wandering from place to place in search of that. peace 
which never came, her father reluctantly consented to return 
home, and she only reached Kilgorban House to die. 

It is nearly five years since young Carleton met with his un- 
timely death, and Ethel Armstrong died of a broken heart, and 
yet no one has been found to live in the old house. It is said to 
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be too much out of the way, too lonely, and at the present 
moment it is little better than a heap of ivy-covered ruins. The 
peasantry avoid the vicinity after nightfall, and assure the curious 
traveller that it is haunted. 

Haunted it may be, as many Irish homes and hearts are 
haunted by the memories of crime and misfortune, the bitter 
present fruit of past mistake and misrule. 


R. H. Reap. 








GRAY STOCKINGS. 


CHAPTER X. 
GRAY STOCKINGS AGAIN, 


MEANWHILE the téte-d-téte which the captain’s visit had inter- 
rupted was not progressing quite as favourably as before. 

Joe took some time to get over the fit of bashfulness into which 
his introduction to Charles Dorrington had thrown him, and his 
little hostess was certainly not half so bright and cheery as she 
had been before that gentleman’s advent. 

Truth to tell, her meeting with the Captain had not been quite 
so unrehearsed as he expected it to be. 

Miss Bessie had seen him before he was half way down the 
lane, and the few moments between that and his arrival had been 
quite long enough for her, as Mrs. Cleveland might have expressed 
it, to arrange her plans. 

If her visitor had been less nervous himself, he might have 
noticed that her manner was as confused as his own, and that she 
was in reality quite as nervous. Why, even Joe, dull as he was 
often pronounced, saw these signs, and they made him more 
miserable than one would have guessed. 

* Oh, lor’,” he said to himself, contrasting Bessie’s manner to 
him before the coming of the stranger with her confusion during 
the interview—short as it was—and then, alas! with her conduct 
after her guest’s somewhat hurried departure. “It’s all up with 
me again. What an unlucky fellow lam. It'll have to be Polly 
after all.’ With which sage piece of reasoning he destroyed a 
pretty little castle in the air which he had been building for the 
last few weeks, and of which he had already installed a certain 
brown-haired, blue-eyed maiden mistress, straightway in his turn 
said his adieux, and quitted the little Paradise a sadder but a 
wiser man on the ways of women. 

And little Bessie? Left all alone in the little oaken parlour 
she sat down and went on with her work in a most determined 
manner. The afternoon passed and the early dusk was beginning 
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to fall, but still the young housekeeper sat on the low stool by the 
fire, her little white hands busy repairing the extensive ravages 
which Master Bobby’s tramps had made in the “ worcusses,” as he 
called them. 

And as she worked little Bessie thought a great deal and of 
many things which during the past few weeks she had tried to 
forget, and in her thoughts a handsome face with clear-cut regular 
features, a soft brown moustache hiding a firm mouth, and lit 
up by a pair of merry brown eyes, which could look very serious 
sometimes, as they had done at poor unoffending Joe Groves only 
a short time before. Yes, those brown eyes had looked very 
serious then, almost sad. Why, the doctor’s daughter could not 
tell, although she tried very hard indeed. 

Could it have been that she had met their glance too angrily ? 
Had she been too hard—too cold? Might she not have at least 
forgotten what she had evidently not forgiven ? 

Oh, how she wished she had not been quite so unfriendly—so 
disagreeable—nay, she had been most rude to treat a friend of her 
father’s so. 

Oh, dear, what a pity it was people were always coming at the 
wrong moment, and other people always doing the wrong thing. 

And the little brown curly head bent lower over the fire, the 
two blue eyes grew suddenly misty as they gazed into the bright 
flame, and then on the well-worn gray stockings fell two glistening 
drops, fell right on a most neatly-mended darn over a hole made by 
Bobby’s big toe, fell and sparkled there for a moment in the firelight, 
and then suddenly little Bessie was lifted, work and all, off her low 
stool by a pair of strong arms, and a handsome face with a pair of 
brown eyes, no longer serious or very merry, but just very, very 
soft and tender, bent over her doleful baby one. 

“Bessie, my darling, my own little love.” And the brown head 
suddenly drooped upon a smooth coat sleeve, for Bessie found that 
some people didn’t always appear at the wrong moment, or do or 
say either the wrong thing. 

It was a very unceremonious proceeding on the captain’s part 
no doubt, and supposing those two bright tears which had urged 
him to the bold act had been wept for Joe, supposing—but there. 
Just as if there could possibly have been any mistake ! 

Bah! Of course there couldn’t. Hadn't the captain dis- 
covered that all his change of manner, his distaste for pleasure, 
the general emptyheadedness of his friends—the gentler sex in 
particular—all arose from the fact that the change in a certain 
other little person’s manner towards him, the remembrance of 
those few delightful days at Silverdale, and the altogether sweet- 
ness and Oh, there isn’t a word to express the charm of dear 
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unutterable “she.” And, of course, the certain little person 
shared feelings of the same nature towards him. 

After Master Bobby’s ingenuous evidence, there was not the 
slightest occasion to doubt the fact. 

But Captain Dorrington wanted to hear those pretty little lips 
which had been so rebellious lately give an open acknowledgment 
of their surrender. 

“ Darling, forgive me for taking you so by surprise (of course, the 
darling did—I was going to say with all her heart, but she hadn’t 
got any of her own to do so with). I didn’t think to ask you 
before, but you do love me, don’t you?” 

Oh, what an answer the blue eyes gave! Then the captain 
demanded his answer in words, and what a shy little “ Yes!” he 
received in return for all his protestations. ‘ 

Then so tyrannical did he become, he demanded a further 
answer, not a verbal one this time, and didn’t he have to plead 
and tease and try to be cross, and at last—the humbug that he 
was—quite sad and hurt, until the naughty little red lips asked 
pardon there and then for all present and past offences by giving 
just the shyest kiss in the world—a little gift which the happy 
lover declared was too precious and sweet for him to take care of. 
He must put all his best possessions in his little love’s care, and 
so he returned it, and, you may be sure, with interest. Then 
Bessie suddenly discovered that it was getting late, and father 
would be coming in tired and hungry for his tea, and what would 
he say if it wasn’t ready for him as usual. 

And so of course she had to bustle about while the captain 
tried to help, but beyond carrying in the kettle, he was more 
hindrance than help. 

And then, when the little housekeeper was busy putting the 
finishing touches to the little table, which was to be extra grand 
in honour of the occasion (Bessie, darling, would you have made 
some cakes if I had sent word? But that I was afraid to do for 
fear that at the sound of my name my little wee birdie would be 
frightened and fly away), the little housewife, suddenly looking up, 
found herself being smiled upon in the most complacent manner. 

“ A penny?” she asked shyly. 

“ Nothing less than a thousand pounds. They were about you, 
little one, so they’re worth it. Guess what they were ?” 

But, of course, Bessie couldn’t, or rather wouldn’t try. 

“Well, then, if I must tell you, I was thinking how nicely my 
wife cuts bread and butter.” My wife very nearly cut her fingers 
instead of the loaf. 

“Oh, Captain Dorrington,” cried Bessie, blushing furiously. 
“] ” 
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“Bless the child, don’t injure yourself for life, and make me 
die of fright in your surprise.” 

The big soldier took his “ little wife” into his arms, and, to 
make her pay for her naughtiness, teased her most heartlessly. 

“Captain Dorrington, indeed. Why not his ‘serene high and 
mightiness’ at once. Give me my proper name at once, or l’ll— 
Ill kiss you, there!” 

As Bessie was naturally most anxious to avoid this contingency, 
she hastened to call her Charlie by that title, but in so charming 
a way, that instead of escaping the punishment she suffered it in 
double the amount of the original threat. 

In the midst of this little ceremony, while the captain was 
staring in the most tyrannical manner into the deep blue eyes— 
so lately filled with tears, now so bright with happiness—he 
asked suddenly: 

* And so all the time when I was blowing myself up sky-high 
for flirting with you, I was really in earnest all the while. Why, 
any one with half an eye——” (“ Much less such a fine pair of hazel 
ones as my Charley’s,” puts in Bessie, in spite of the angry look 
in the same. “Don’t fish, childie; you knew long ago that 
yours are just two of the prettiest, deepest forget-me-nots that 
ever turned their light artillery upon a poor broken-down soldier.) 
I say that anybody with half an eye could see which way the 
land lay.” 

“ Oh, Charlie, I didn’t, did I?” 

“Didn’t what, my love? Please be more explicit; my mind 
is too confused just at present to unravel your riddle for myseif.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean. You found out—about you— 
that is me—I mean both of us, loving each other, all by your- 
self, didn’t you ?” 

“TI am sorry, dear, but even for your sake I must speak the 
truth. I did not make the discovery all by myself.” 

“Oh! Charlie,” said Bessie in dismay, comical to behold. “I 
didn’t tell you, did I?” 

“ No, you dear, innocent little Queen Dignity, not you. You 
never said a word, or made so much as a sign, but Bobby did, 
and—now, now,” as Bessie blushed very red and tried to look 
angry. “No black looks to-day; please keep them till we are 
married, I will do my best to deserve them, I assure you ; but 
never mind about the burnt cakes and the poppies; we will go 
and gather some more of one, and you shall make some more 
of the others.” 

“TJ didn’t know I was clever enough to make poppies; or 
that burnt cakes grew upon the road-side,” interrupted Bessie, 
laughing merrily. 
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“Don’t make fun of your betters, Miss,” and the captain took 
her a prisoner again; “but just tell me now when you were 
so much in love with nie—of course you couldn’t help it—that 
you managed to hide the fact so well ? ” 

“Silly fellow; don’t flatter yourself by thinking it was a case 
of love at first sight, because it wasn’t. I hated you desperately 
—in fact, just as much as you worship me now,” put in Impudence 
—*the first time I saw you; then I rather liked you, until you 
made me feel very wicked because of that hateful picture (so 
hateful that you keep it in your desk as your greatest treasure, 
eh ?). I really was most angry, and was going to make you 
pay for your rudeness when you escaped punishment by going 
away.” 

“y think I suffered enough in the way you said good-bye,” said 
Charlie, determined to keep the little sinner on the stool of 
repentance as long as possible. 

“ Yes, I know I was very naughty ; please forgive me, Charlie; 
but I didn’t know you were going away, perhaps for good, then. 
And, oh, after you had gone, I was so miserable.” 

“And it was then you found out that you cared for the great 
big bungling idiot who had hurt your feelings so. You know 
you hate being laughed at, and it was a mean, ungentlemanly 
thing to do, and you didn’t think J—of all men—would do it.” 

“Was I so cross as all that? Please forgive me!” and the 
blue eyes pleaded most bewitchingly, until pardon was granted. 
“Yes,” went on Bessie, “it was when I had found you were 
gone away, perhaps for ever, that I first discovered I really 
eared for you; but it wasn’t until you came in just now, and said 
what you did, that I found out that I loved you.” 

Here was formed a pretty little tableau, which can better be 
imagined than described. This lasted about three moments, at 
the end of which Bessie said softly : 

*“ And so Bobbie told you all about it, did he?” 

“No, that he didn’t,” said a well-known voice, and, turning, 
the happy couple saw the little imp, for once making the old 
proverb true—Parlant du diable, &e. 

The cool stare with which he favoured his sister made that 
young lady suddenly discover that the kettle was boiling over, and 
the captain was left to face the fire alone, and a nice warm charge 
he had to stand. 

“ Hallo,” began Bobby, sticking both hands in his pockets, 
and grinning revengefully. “I bet you didn’t catch your train, 
but maybe you knew the right place to look for the squirrel 
you wanted.” Then, more triumphantly, “I say, captain, did the 
girl we were speaking of object ?” 
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“ What to?” asked the young soldier incautiously. 

“Oh, I say, don’t you think I’m jolly green,” was the very 
knowing, but shockingly vulgar remark from Master Bobby, as 
he held up a dirty cheek as if to be saluted. 

“ Bobby,” said his sister severely, “if you talk like that, I shall 
have to tell father.” 

“Oh, don’t you trouble; I met him in the village half-an- 
hour ago, and I’ve put it all right for you.” 

*“You’re very kind, Robert,” said the captain, with as much 
dignity as he could assume. . “* Maybe you will be kind enough 
to give us your blessing.” 

“Not without extra charge. I say, captain, wasn’t my news 
rather cheap at a crown? Can’t you make it seven-and-six ; you 
know she isn’t Miss Dalton any longer, she’s ‘dear,’ you know.” 

This poor attempt at wit was met with contempt, so Bobby 
went on: 

“ And so youthought you were ‘ Mr. Somebody,’ did you? How 
do you like my sister’s sweetheart, eh ?” Nice, fine-looking young 
chap, isn’t he? Bobby’s imitation of the captain’s condescending 
manner was most amusing, but was cut short by the entrance of 
the good old doctor, eager to get some elucidation of the riddle 
of Bobby’s description of his meeting with the captain. 

“‘ Now, my son,” he said, entering the room somewhat abruptly, 
and seizing his offspring by the hair of his head, “come and 
explain all this nonsense.” 

“Beg pardon, but if 1 may claim that title, doctor, I am quite 
willing to explain everything,” said the captain, interposing his 
manly figure. 

** And, please, daddy,” cried Bessie, literally flying into his 
arms, “ it isn’t nonsense at all.” 
* * * * . 

A little later two happy young people stood under the little 
porch, in climbing on to which Captain Dorrington had made his 
first step in little Bessie Dalton’s esteem. 

* Little love,” said the captain, looking down at the bright face 
at his side, “ supposing I were to tell you I was very poor, what 
would you say?” 

“TI think I should be glad a little, because I should like to show 
you how much I love you—by working with you and helping you 
all I can.” 

* And supposing I told you I was very rich, and shouldn’t have 
to work at all, much less let my little wife, what then?” 

“Why I should be glad just the same, because you and I, Charlie, 
would be able to make other people happy as well as ourselves.” 

“* And supposing I said I wasn’t Captain Dorrington at all—that 
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my uncle, Admiral Sir George Vernon, was dead, and had left me 
all his fortune; and that the old hall is to be our future home, 
where ‘ our father,’ Bessie, can see his two children every day if he 
likes, and where Bobby can have a fresh scene for his adventures. 
Do you think you will love your Charlie any the less because he 
writes ‘Sir’ before his name ? Would you, little love?” 

** Oh, Charlie!” began the little love, opening her blue eyes 
very wide with astonishment. Then suddenly a little gray-robed 
figure slipped from a pair of strong arms which held her, and 
Bessie, with a queer assumption of dignity and demureness, made 
her lover a low curtsey. 

**T humbly beg your pardon, Sir Charles, but I think I'll go in 
now.” 

“ What does this mean? ” asked Charley, rather mystified by 
her change of manner. 

“Oh, merely that I promised (shyly) to love a poor, hard-work- 
ing soldier. I never said anything of the kind to a grand rich 
baronet——” 

** You little humbug! how dare you ?” and the wicked little 
love was taken captive once more. “Can't I be both atonce? I 
am poor, for I haven’t half enough love to give you in return for 
yours, which makes me rich. Iam hard-working, for look how I 
had to labour for your love. I am a soldier, for I got you a 
prisoner, and nothing in this world shall make me give you up. 
And as to my title, 1 have none I care for unless you give me the 
name I like to be called by best, and that is—just simply and 
only your——-” 

“ My Charlie!” and Bessie forgot all about her dignified state- 
ment of a few moments before in the pride and happiness she felt 
in saying those two words, quite assured that they constituted 
the coveted title. 

Presently the new baronet said softly, and stooping his dark 
head to his Bessie’s golden brown one: 

“What a lucky day it was for me when I went down that long 
lane. It did have a turning at last, you know, and it led me 
straight to you. What a silly bungler I was not to find out my 
good fortune sooner. You won’t make me wait very long, will you, 
little one? I’ve no one but you in the whole world, and x 

“Oh, but,” began Bessie, but at this moment Bobby’s voice 
was heard raised high in lamentation. 

“ Bless the boy, what a torment he is. Come along, darling, 
he’s the only one who has any right to have anything to do with 
butts—and it’s a lucky thing for me that he is.” 





THE END. 
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Ship “ Europa.” 
My Dear Mamma,— 
As you told me to be sure and write to you and tell you 
all that happened every day, I think I had better begin at once. 

After we left you all standing at the gate, and drove away, I 
felt rather low, and put my hand in my pocket to get out my 
handkerchief, because I felt like crying ; however, I did not, because 
I came across a “ brandy ball,” which was sticking to the inside of 
my pocket, in one of the corners, and after I had eaten that I felt 
cheered up considerably, and can now quite understand people 
taking to drink when they are very unhappy. 

Papa was very silent till we reached the railway station, when 
he seemed to brighten upabit. He took me into the refreshment 
room and bought me some cakes; there was a very pretty lady 
there, and pa and she seemed to know each other very well. I 
don’t think her manners were very good, because she did not ask 
after you, and as I know that is the proper thing to do, I waited 
till she had left off laughing for a moment, and said : 

“Mamma is pretty well in health, thank you, but rather dis- 
tressed, of course, about papa going away.” 

Papa got rather red, and the young lady leaned over the counter 
and said, “ Gracious! who is that ?” 

I don’t think she addressed me, but I answered that, “my 
name was Johnnie Campbell, and that papa was my papa.” 

She looked surprised, and did not speak for a moment, then she 
laughed very loudly, and called papa “a base deceiver.” Pa 
laughed, too, but he looked like I feel when you find out that I 
have not been to school when I say I have; he shook hands with 
the young lady before we left the refreshment-room, and said 
something to her very softly. I edged up closely to him under 
pretence of wanting to pick some plums out of a bath bun, and 
tried to hear what he said, because I thought it might interest 
you, dear mamma, but I could not. I daresay it was only some 
message which papa sent by the pretty young lady, and you will 
have had it by this time. 

On the platform I got dreadfully knocked about, and had to be 
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quite angry with a porter, who ran a truck full of boxes into me, 
and hurt me very much; however, he apologized, and said, “ I 
hope you are not hurt, captain?” Sol let it pass. He must have 
known that I was going on a ship by calling me “captain.” I 
wonder how he found out. 

In the train were only two other people besides ourselves—at 
least, I mean in our carriage—one was an old man, and the other 
a lady, and we had a window each. I looked out of mine for some 
time, but did not think much of the scenery; then I thought I 
would go over to the other window where the lady and old man 
sat, and see what it was like there. I went very carefully, because 
the old man was asleep, and though he was making dreadful 
snoring noises, something like hogs make, I did not want to awaken 
him ; however, just as I reached him, the train gave a jump, and I 
fell upon his feet. I am sorry to say that he swore very badly, 
and called me several profane names. Pa was also angry, which I 
thought unreasonable ; but the lady took my part, and let me sit 
upon her lap. I could not well reprove the old man for his temper, 
so I talked “at him,” like you do sometimes at papa. 

I told the lady “that I was going for a trip to America with my 
papa, but that I thought it would have been better had I stayed 
at home, if I was to hear many such words as those which had just 
been addressed to me.” I said, “that old men ought to think, 
before they speak, of the influence their example will have on the 
rising generation,” and a lot more like that. The lady laughed, but 
I think I made the old man pretty mad. Papa told me to “shut 
up,” which was rude, and began talking to the lady himself. They 
got very good friends, and I was rather neglected. The lady said 
she was going to America, too, and by our ship, so I daresay I will 
be able to tell you more about her. Papa said he was very glad, 
and they seemed to find plenty to talk about. The lady’s name 
is Miss Josephine Mellon, but her friends always call her “Jo.” It 
reminded me of the song, “ My name is Joseph Buxton, my friends 
all call me Jo,” and I hummed the tune, but she did not seem to 
notice ; in fact, dear mamma, until the end of the journey I was left 
quite to myself, and nothing particularly happened till we reached 
Liverpool. 

Liverpool, as I have learned in my geography, is a handsome 
town, situated on the west coast of England, and greatly surpasses 
London in the extent of its foreign trade, especially with America 
and Ireland. The Mersey Docks are, perhaps, the largest in England, 
extending some miles down the river, and the public buildings 
are very fine. As we drove from the railway station, ‘I looked 
out of the window to see if I could see any of the fine buildings, 
but I could not, and, unfortunately, the door of the cab came open 
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as I was leaning against it, and I fell out. I was not hurt much, 
but the lady, who came in the cab with us, was greatly frightened, 
and fainted into papa’s arms. He was very kind to her, and glared 
at me awfully, which was unnatural, considering what a narrow 
escape I had had; but I am fast coming to the conclusion that 
papa does not care much for his own flesh and blood when there 
are any nice girls about; but don’t let this worry you, dear 
mamma ; I may be wrong. I think Miss Jo rather liked papa’s 
arm round her, because she let him keep it there until we reached 
the docks, and she smiled at him and said, “ she hoped he did not 
think her very childish and silly.” Papa said, “it was very natural 
she should be frightened, and I deserved to be whipped.” I 
thought this rather hard, and so I asked Miss Jo, “how she 
managed about fainting when there were no men near to catch 
her.” She turned very red, and papa said if I did not mind my 
P’s and Q’s he would send me home. So I remained silent and 
listened to their conversation, while pretending to look at the 
houses and shops. I am afraid papa is a “sad dog.” I will say 
no more, because I do not wish to make you uneasy. 

I was glad when we reached the ship, and we went on board at 
once, as it was almost time to start. All was in a commotion, and 
I got rather hustled about, as, of course, I wished to see what was 
going on. There was a little scene on the ship just before we 
started. A woman came on board with three children, and told 
the captain that her husband had taken his passage on our ship, 
and was trying to run away from her. She found his boxes, and 
sat upon them with the children and would not. move; the ship 
was searched, and at last they found the husband hiding in the 
place where they keep the coals, and delivered him up to fis wife. 
I never saw a man look so wretched in my life; his face was per- 
fectly livid, and his eyes looked like the eyes of a rabbit I once 
saved from some dogs. His wife seemed awfully pleased to get him, 
and cried and hung on to him like anything; so did the children. 
But he did not speak, though ‘she kept saying, “ Oh, Charlie, 
how could you leave me.” And they all went away together, and 
his boxes were put off the ship. I think I must have a tender 
heart, for this scene made me rather sad, but a sponge cake com- 
forted me. 

The scene when we started was most exciting. All the people 
on shore cheered as though they were glad to get rid of us, and 
all the people on board cheered as though they were glad to go; 
yet some of those who said “hurrah” the loudest had tears in 
their eyes. One young fellow, I noticed, who was going with us, 
had an elderly man and two girls to see him off, and I could not 
help getting near to them, and listening to what they said, because 
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they were laughing so, and seemed cheerful, though their faces 

were pale; the girls were teasing him about being sea-sick, and 
’ telling him to mind and make his fortune quickly, and he said he 
would, and laughed a great deal. All at once he said he thought 
he had better go and look after his boxes, and went away fora few 
moments; when he came back there was more laughing and more 
teasing from the girls, who seemed to get whiter and whiteras they 
grew merrier and merrier. I heard him send his best love to his 
mother, and then he thought he had better go and see after his boxes 
again. He did this so many times, always coming back in higher 
spirits, that I thought they might be worth seeing ; sothe seventh 
time he rushed off I followed him. Would you believe it, dear 
mamma, there were no boxes at all; he just got behind a high 
part of the ship and took out his handkerchief, and wiped his 
eyes, then pulled himself together, and went back smiling; but 
I think, perhaps, the girls knew why he went away. When the ship 
really started, after he had kissed them over and over again, he 
waved and cheered till they were out of sight; then he unstrapped 
a queer-looking parcel, which he had held in his hand all the time, 
and took out a banjo and tuned it, putting his hand across his 
eyes two or three times; when he got it right, he played half a 
tune, then he let the banjo fall, and laid his head down upon his 
hands, and I crept away. I shall be kind to him if I get a 
chance. 

I do wish, dear mamma, that you could see the Mersey Docks. 
My geography was quite right. They are very fine, and I was 
much interested in looking at the ships as we passed. There were 
so many masts that one side of the river looked like a dead forest. 
We passed the “City of Rome” (the ship, not the place where 
the Pope lives, that being in Italy). It is very large. I walked 
about the ship a good deal, and made friends with the people. 
They seem to find me entertaining ; they thought the lady who 
came down in the train with us was my mamma, as she and papa 
sat together, and had a railway rug between them. Of course, I 
corrected the mistake, and they were much amused at two or 
three things I told them. I seem quite popular already, and I 
think you would feel proud of the impression your son has made. 
Papa does not look after me at all, but I am appreciated else- 
where, so do not fear that your Johnnie will be lonely. 

There is a young child of about six on board who has been 
making advances towards me, but I have not reciprocated as yet. 
She is rather pretty, but I do not wish to be drawn into a flirtation 
unless I am very hard up for amusement. Will you tell Violet 
Grey this? Also, that I am still wearing the tablet sweet she 
gave me, with “Take My Love” written upon it, next my heart, 
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though it is getting sticky, and is rather uncomfortable. I am 
afraid it will oe melted before I come home. 

Dear mamma, I think this must do for to-day, as we are going 
to have tea now. To-morrow I intend going over the emigrant’s 
portion of the ship, and will tell you all about it. This has taken me 
some time to write, as I have had to look in the dictionary a great 
deal ; and now I think I had better go and look after papa. This isa 
diary, and not a letter, so I shall not put your loving son, Johnnie. 


Ship “ Europa,” on the wide Ocean. 


Deak MamMMas,— 

You will be sorry to hear that I passed a very bad night ; in 
fact, did not sleep a wink. The ship behaved in a most ridiculous 
manner, and several times I thought we were going to the bottom, 
and that you would never see your Johnnie again. I rolled out of 
my “ berth” five times, and received many injuries, which I bear 
without complaint. 

I do not know whether papa caught cold sitting on deck with 
Miss Jo until eleven last night, but he coughed a great deal 
during the night, and a man kept bringing him basins. I suppose 
it was gruel, but I could not see very well as I sleep above him, 
and each time I tried to look I fell out. He seemed to take a 
great deal, and kept the man employed all night. He was too 
unwell to rise this morning, so I went to breakfast without him. I 
told them about papa’s cough, and they laughed, the captain 
especially. He says it is quite a usual thing for people to be 
taken like that. Miss Jo was not down to breakfast nor a great 
many others. One of the gentlemen said he expected they had 
all got coughs, and then every one laughed. I failed to see the 
joke, and finished my breakfast in silence. 

Except among the emigrants, I have seen no sea-sickness, and 
feel quite well myself, and my appetite is very good. I ate two 
rashers of bacon, one egg, two sardines, and some bread and jam 
for my breakfast, so do not be anxious about my health, dear 
mamma. People behave very strangely at table here. Two 
gentlemen suddenly threw down their knives and forks and 
rushed out of the cabin without a word. The captain did not 
seem surprised, but said they had remembered that they had 
letters to write, and were afraid of missing the post at Belfast, 
where we touch. I still think they might have gone more quietly. 
None of the ladies came to breakfast, nor did I see them on deck 
when I went there. 

I must tell you, dear mamma, that I have great difficulty in 
controlling my limbs, especially my legs, and 1 crawl about the 
deck a good deal, as I find it safer than walking. The way the 
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ship rolls about is most extraordinary, and I cannot think why she 
does not shoot right across from one wave to another instead of 
going up and down each; it would take less time and suit me 
better. There is an American gentleman on board who has taken 
a great fancy to me. He gave me a cigar to-day, which I smoked, 
to the admiration of all, and when I had finished it, he said I was 
“the tarnationest little cuss he had ever come across, and worthy 
of having been raised in the States.” I think he meant it as a 
compliment. 

It would make you sad, I think, to see the steerage passengers. 
It did me when I went among them this morning. They seem 
very uncomfortable and mostly dreadfully ill ; some of the men were 
carrying the women who were too ill to walk on deck so as to get 
the air and sunshine. I was surprised to see the fellow who had 
the banjo among them, as I am sure he is a gentleman. He was 
sitting on the deck with a ring of children round him, playing the 
banjo and singing to them. Directly he left off they all cried, and 
directly he went on again they were good. Twice he rushed to 
the side of the ship and was very ill, but he came back laughing 
and went on singing to the dirty children. I asked him if I could 
do anything to help, and he looked surprised. 

“You are a first-class passenger, are you not ?” he said. I said, 
“ Yes,” and do you know, dear mamma, I felt rather ashamed that 
so much money should have been paid for me and that I should be 
made so comfortable, when all these poor people had even to pre- 
pare their own food before they could eat it, and some of them so 
ill that they could not move. “ Perhaps your people would not 
like you to come here,” he said, but I told him that I was sure that 
you would not mind, and that papa’s cough had kept him in bed. 

He thought a moment, and then asked me “if I thought I 
could hold a little baby.” I said, “ Yes,” so he got up, pitched 
down the cabin stairs, and returned with a tiny baby and a bottle. 
He told me how to hold the child, and said I must not let it have 
the milk too fast. Then, as all the other children were crying, 
he began to sing again. He had a beautiful voice, and I wondered 
what all the poor children would do without him. He said that 
the mother of the child I held was so ill she could not lift her 
head, and he was afraid the journey would be too much for her. 
He spoke so nicely, mamma, and I wish I were a big boy so that 
I might have him for my friend, but I am afraid he would not 
care for a little chap like me. 

Will you tell Violet Grey that I am still true to her, in spite of 
the allurements of another charmer, who does her best to capti- 
vate me. She is certainly pretty, and I am obliged to be polite to 
her; but I refused to kiss her to-day, though she asked me, 
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which I thought forward. She seemed surprised at. my refusal, 
and cried, but, as I told her father, “it is better she should suffer 
a little now than more greatly later on.” And he quite agreed 
with me. 

The sea is very beautiful, and I love watching it. We see a 
good many large birds flying about, and they seem to rest upon 
the water when tired. You will be sorry to hear that I have had 
another accident, and your Johnnie has nearly lost his life by 
drowning. This is how it happened: I was looking over the side 
of the ship, and I noticed a little edge running round the outside, 
and I thought what daring fun it would be to try and walk upon 
it, so I climbed over, and was having a good time, when some one 
saw me and yelled out—people really should be more careful. I 
was so startled that I left go my hold and fell into the sea, and 
went right under. I don’t remember much more, except that I 
thought of Jonah, and wondered what a whale’s inside would be 
like. They tell me that the banjo fellow jumped in and held me 
up until they threw a rope or something. I have thanked him as 
well as I could, but I feel that I cannot do so as you would for 
saving your Johnnie’s life. The captain says that papa ought 
to have me whipped, which is unkind, I think, considering what 
a great danger I have escaped; but some people have no feeling 
for others, and it matters not to him that even now I might be a 
cold, lifeless corpse, instead of your playful son. However, cold 
words and withering looks have very little effect upon me, and I 
feel none the worse for my bath, having changed my clothes and 
partaken of a slight luncheon since. 

I hope there is nothing in to-day’s diary to worry you, dear 
mamma. I try particularly only to tell you interesting things. 
Papa’s cough is still bad, and he has not left his cabin, but I hope 
he will be better by to-morrow. If I were writing a letter I should 
like to send my love to all, especially to Violet and you, and sign 
myself 

Yours, rescued from a watery grave, JOHNNIE. 


Ship “ Europa,” 
On the bounding sea. 
My Dear Mamma,— 

You will be sorry to hear that you will never see the 
whole of your Johnnie again. A portion of me has been com- 
mitted to the deep, but do not let this distress you. I rather like 
the idea, and am the envy of all the boys on deck. I trust, 
though, that the adoration which I receive as the hero of ‘a 
miraculous escape has not made me vain or conceited, and Violet 
may still rely upon my fidelity. I will tell you how it happened: 
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I was looking at the machinery of the ship, and I thought what 
fun it would be to stick something in one of the big wheels and 
see what became of it, so I got hold of a big piece of wood, which 
had a long rope attached to it, and dangled it into a wheel which 
was going round at an awful rate. I never knew anything like 
it. In a moment the rope was running through my hands so fast 
that it took all the skin off, and at last I was jerked over into the 
machinery. Fortunately, the engines were stopped before I had 
received any mortal injuries, the engineer having found that 
there was something wrong directly I had dangled the wood. 
However, I lost the third part of the second finger of my left 
hand, and we have buried it in the sea. I believe I behaved well, 
and suffered the pain with great fortitude, though I received no 
sympathy, the captain remarking that I was evidently born to be 
hanged. I think I shall give up experimenting, as I get nothing 
but blame. 

Papa came on deck this afternoon for the first time, so did Miss 
Jo, and they sat together and talked for a good while, and I quite 
hoped that papa was better, but suddenly he leapt up from his seat 
and rushed towards the steps which lead to the cabins. I followed, 
of course, but he had locked the door, and would not open it, 
though I knocked a good bit. I do not wish to frighten you, dear 
mamma, but I listened, and feel sure that papa has the whooping 
cough, and very badly, too. 

I have a smoke with the American gentleman every day now, 
and am learning some first-rate swears. He thinks no end of his 
country, and is always poking fun at England for being so small. 
He says he wonders we are not afraid to go to bed for fear our 
houses should blow over the edge during the night. Iam think- 
ing of something smart to say back. 

At Belfast some of the people went on shore for a little while, 
I among the number. Papa seemed still so unwell that I thought 
it a pity to disturb him to get permission, so went without. I 
had a very good time wandering about the town, which is quite 
clean, and altogether different from what Ireland, according to 
books, ought to be. I saw no pigs in the streets, and the men do 
not carry shillalahs, neither are the women dressed in short green 
skirts, and the old ladies do not smoke pipes. It will interest 
you, I am sure, dear mamma, to know this, and show you what 
travelling does for one. Your Johnnie’s mind is decidedly getting 
enlarged. 

As I walked along a street I noticed that the street door of one 
house was open, so I thought I had better go in and see if I had 
also been misinformed about the pig having the hearthrug to 
repose upon, and the chicken sitting up by the ceiling ; so I went 
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up the steps and made my way into a very nice room. I had just 
satisfied myself that there were no pigs or chickens, and was think- 
ing of leaving, when an old man entered the room, and I am sorry 
to say mistook me for a thief. I tried to explain, but he would 
not listen, though I spoke in his own language. 

*“* Begorra, yer spalpeen,” I said, as he took me hold by the ear, 
“it wasn’t harm I was doing at all, at all; only looking for pigs, 
acushla, alanah; bad luck to yer for taking me for a thief, me 
darlin’,” but it was no good. I was given in charge of a constable, 
and taken off to the police-station, where I underwent a cross- 
examination. However, when they found that I was on my way to 
America, they hurried me off to the ship pretty quickly; the 
vessel had just started, but we managed to attract the attention 
of some one on board, and they stopped while I put off in a small 
boat. The captain was again angry, and I heard him mutter, 
“Oh, for the days of good King Herod,” which I thought impious. 

I have had a very good joke to-day, and think you would like to 
hear about it, dear mamma, as I know that you are interested in 
all that your Johnnie does: I was feeling a little lonesome, as the 
parents of the other children have forbidden them to speak to 
me in case I might lead them into mischief (just as though I 
would), when all of a sudden I thought what fun it would be to 
get two or three bottles and put letters in them as though they 
were written by shipwrecked men, then some one would find 
them and go scarching about, which would be bully (bully is 
American for jolly), so I wrote three letters, of which I need only 
tell you one, as my little game turned out even better than I 
could have expected. This was the letter :— 


“ Brig ‘ Hesperus.’ 
“For God’s sake come to our assistance. This is the fifth day 
we have been without food, and the second without water. There 
is madness in the eyes of the men, and I fear for the lives of the 
women. We are twenty souls in all, knocking about on a raft 
which threatens to sink every moment. The brig ‘ Hesperus’ 
went down ten days ago, and since then we have been exposed to 
all the hardships of wind and weather; look for us; where we 
are I cannot tell, but surely near the American line. Some of 
our women cannot live much longer, even if the men spare them, 

and I am too weak to fight. 
“ JoHN THomrson, Captain.” 


I put this in a bottle, corked it tightly, and when no one was 
looking, tossed it and two more over at the front of the ship. 
Soon at the other end I heard some one sing out; the engines 
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were reversed, a boat lowered, and after a short time one of my 
bottles was brought on board, the letter taken out and read. My 
word, wasn’t there excitement; every one crowded to hear the 
letter read ; people got their glasses and looked all over the sea, 
and everything was in a commotion. 

* Poor fellows, we must find them,” said the captain, and every 
one said the same. I rather wanted to get my letter back, as I 
thought I might have said something which a sailor would not 
have, so I asked the captain if I might have it to read, and he 
said “ Yes,” so I took it to the side of the vessel and the wind 
blew it out of my hands. The captain was very angry indeed ; 
my little joke will make the voyage longer, as we have been look- 
ing for the poor shipwrecked people all day; every one is very 
sad, and I have to go away by myself to laugh. There is nothing 
but sea to be seen now, and the waves are tremendous, like great 
rolling mountains. Every one is fearing for the men on the raft ; 
one man would give ten years of his life to find them; he might 
safely have offered twenty. 

There is no more news to tell you, but I hope there is some- 
thing to interest you in to-day’s portion of the diary of your loving 
son, J OHNNIE. 


Ship “ Europa.” 
Deak MAMMA,— 
There is a gloom over all the ship, and the heart of your 
Jonnnie is very sad. I could only manage two eggs and a little 
bacon at breakfast this morning, and have no heart for play. The 
reason is this. There has been a death on board; the little baby 
whom I held in my arms has passed away, and is now singing 
with the angels, at least so a clergyman among the first-class 
passengers told me. I asked him how that could be, as the baby 
could not even talk when it was alive, and he said that it comes 
naturally to them to sing directly they get to heaven, and they 
know all the tunes and words at once. Of course he ought to 
know, as it is his profession. I only wish it was like that here; 
then there would be no bother about learning lessons. But to 
return to the subject in which I take a melancholy pleasure. 

The mother of the child, as I told you before, was very, very 
ill, and after the second day the banjo fellow took the entire 
charge of the baby, and would walk the deck singing to it all day 
long, taking it down into the cabin now and then for the poor 
mother to kiss. It scarcely ever cried, but its brown eyes were 
always very, very bright, and it seemed to be looking a long, long 
way off; its cheeks were quite rosy, but the doctor said it was 
very ill, worse than the mother. ‘“ Poor baby,” the woman would 
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say, “ she feels the rocking of the ship.so.” Then she would kiss 
the banjo fellow’s hands and say, “ God bless you.” 

Last night the sharks began following the ship, and the sailors 
looked at each other and whispered that it was a sign of death, 
and quite early this morning it came. I got up early to see the 
sun rise, because it is so beautiful to watch it creep out of the 
water like a great ball of fire, and to see the foam of the waves 
all gilded, and a pathway of sunlight streaming all across the sea, 
almost as though you could walk upon it. I was strolling about, 
and I noticed a little crowd of people in the steerage part of the 
vessel, so I went to see if anything was the matter. I found the 
banjo fellow sitting on the deck with the baby in his arms, and 
the doctor talking to him. A number of people were standing 
round, and I pushed in among them. 

“T can do nothing,” I heard the doctor say. “ Better take the 
poor child to its mother.” 

“She is asleep almost for the first time,” the banjo fellow 
answered ; “ had I not better let her sleep on.” 

“Tf you are not afraid of the little one dying in your arms,” 
the doctor said. 

He glanced at the doctor with such a queer look, then answered 
quietly : 

“Tt would hurt none of us to hold an angel for a moment in 
our arms.” 

Then the doctor ran away, and I sat down by their side, but did 
not speak. I watched the baby’s eyes, and tried to see what they 
were looking at, but I could not. After a time she closed them, 
and I feared she was dead, but before I could speak they were 
open again, but looking up into the kind fellow’s face not far 
away. Then she smiled; a little shiver seemed to run all 
through her; her eyes closed, and she was still. Dear 
mamma, I could not help it, but I cried, and so did the banjo 
fellow. He just looked at me, but did not speak. Then he got 
up, and I followed him to the cabin; the woman was awake, and 
I think she knew what had happened directly she saw our white 
faces. 

“ Baby does not feel the rocking of the ship now,” the banjo 
fellow said, “ God has taken her.” [could not wait to see any more, 
and my eyes went blind, so I ran away. In the afternoon the 
little baby was buried in the sea, and the banjo fellow held the 
poor mother up. There was no sound when the little body 
touched the waves; the sailors tell me that there never is when a 
baby is buried at sea; the angels wait on the breast of the water 
and take the little one straight up to heaven. 

Dear mother, all this is very sad, but your Johnnie cannot help 
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having his feelings. I dare say by to-morrow I shall feel brighter, 
and will write a day’s diary, which will do more credit to 
Your. loving son, JOHNNIE. 


Ship “ Europa,” 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep. 
DeaR MamMMA,— 

Quite unwillingly I have misled you, and perhaps caused 
you anxiety. Papa has not had whooping cough at all. I cannot 
tell you what has been the matter because, knowing that I am 
writing a diary (though I have not let him see it), he has given 
me a shilling not to mention what his illness has been, therefore 
I can only hint that I have been the same after a party. 

Nearly every one comes to meals now, but some of them eat 
but little, and look very thoughtful all the time. Perhaps they 
have something on their minds. Miss Melton and papa are 
always together, and he calls her Jo now, so I suppose they are 
friends. I am still considered very good company on board, and 
my society is much courted, but I cannot talk to any one very 
long, as I have to be about the ship listening to what evérybody 
says, so as to be able to tell you anything of interest, dear 
mamma. 

This morning I was standing unnoticed bya group of men, and 
after a tine I found out that they were talking about papa and 
Miss Melton. They said that “she had played her cards very 
well, and evidently had the game in her own hands,” so I suppose 
she and papa have been playing “whist.” I hope it is not for 
much. Then another man asked “if there were any other 
children beside me?” The American thought not, but said, 
“ Any one would have to be almighty sharp to keep me in order, 
and that I should be quite enough.” Then some one else asked 
“ How long papa had been a widower ;” so, thinking of you, dear 
mamma, I thought it time to speak, and stepped forward. They 
looked strange when they saw me, and asked what I wanted. I 
replied that “1 wished to state that papa was not a widower, as I 
had a mamma at home, also several brothers and sisters.” 

“Darn the little cuss, he’s been listening.” ‘I acknowledged 
that I had, and said that I did so in order to have plenty to tell 
you in my diary. They questioned me a good deal about what I 
told you; then one man remarked that it was pleasant for “ some 
one.” I don’t know whom he meant. 

Dear mamma, I am getting tired of seeing nothing but the sea, 
and shall be very glad when we reach America. I smoke two 
cigars every day now, and am learning to drink brandy and water. 
At first I did not care for it, as it made my legs get very lively, 
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and my head go to sleep, but practice makes perfect, and the 
American says that I am a first-rate little tippler now. 

The woman who lost her baby has been very miserable since, 
but the banjo fellow tried to cheer her up. He was invited into 
our saloon to-day, and asked to sing some songs, which he did. I 
offered to recite, and gave them the “ Wreck of the Hesperus.” 
They were much affected; you can imagine why (I quite forgot 
to tell you that we were obliged to give up looking for the ship- 
wreck). Two or three ladies sang, and one young lady gave us a 
scene from “ Hamlet.” I will tell you about it. She came on 
dressed in her night-dress, which I must say I thought not quite 
the thing, and had a lot of ridiculous things in her air, and some 
artificial flowers in her hand. She talked a lot of right-down non- 
sense, and sang some very tuneless sort of songs; then she began 
saying things so very absurd that I could not standit. She said, 
“ There’s fennel for you,” and of course, mamma, as I know that 
fennel is a green feathery herb that we have with mackerel, I was 
obliged to laugh when she held out a rose-bud. Then she said, 
** And columbine and rue,” and held up some violets and primroses, 
and I laughed more ; but when she took a poppy and said, * There’s 
a daisy,” I could not stand it any more, so I called out, “ That it 
isn’t.” Some one said “ Hush!” but I was not going to sit there 
and hear such ‘dreadful stories told ; besides, it might mislead 
people if they did not happen to know what fennel and columbine 
and daisies were like. However, she soon left off and went out. 
Her name was Maud Merryville, and I heard her mother say to 
the American, “ We have seen Ellen Terry play Ophelia, and we 
have seen Maud, and we know which we like best.” Of course it 
must have been Miss Terry, though she did not say so. I shall 
get papa to take me to see “ Hamlet” when in New York, as I do 
not think it would be fair to judge Mr. Shakespeare from the 
little I have seen. I must tell you that at the entertainment we 
collected ten pounds to go to some charity. I put in sixpence. 

A good deal of flirting goes on, and if papa was not married, 
and I didn’t know that it was impossible for him to flirt, I should 
say that he did so with Miss Jo. Inthe evenings I often see them 
sitting together, and I can never see where papa’s second arm is 
until I go round to the back of Miss Jo. The other day I found 
her alone, so I said to her quite innocently : 

“When you are married shall you let your husband go to 
America by himself?” 

She got rather red, and said that I was “a monkey.” 

“He might be dull,” I continued; “because, you know, he 
could not be sure of getting a nice girl like you to take care of 
him and keep him lively. I shall tell mamma how good you have 
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been to papa, and I expect she will ask you to come and stay with 
us if you ever come back to England.” When I had finished she 
looked rather cross, and there is a coldness between us. 

Dear mamma, there is not much in to-day’s diary, but there is 
nothing more to tell. I must think of some larks to get up to, or 
you will be thinking that your Johnnie is growing dull. Papa is 
still very indifferent to my presence, which just suits 

Your loving son, 
JOHNNIE. 


Ship “ Europa.” 
In sight of land. 
DeaR MamMMA,— 

The great Continent of America is visible, and every one 
is going mad with joy except your Johnnie, who is sad under 
a load of false accusations. I have been accused of endangering 
the lives of all on board, and naturally feel hurt. I must tell you 
all about it, and am sure that you will not be hard on your son. 

Last night the sea was very rough, and dashed all over the 
deck. I watched it for some time, but the storm got so very 
severe that the captain ordered all the passengers below, and as I 
was making rather a noise in the saloon, papa said I had better go 
to bed, and I went. I must tell you, dear mamma, that there are 
some strange little windows in our cabin, and generally the water 
is below them, but I noticed last night that the waves quite 
covered them as they passed, and I thought what fun it would be 
to open a window, put out my hands, and catch some fish. I quite 
forgot that the sea would come in; however, directly the window 
was open, in it came, just as though it meant to empty itself into 
our ship. I was a little startled, and tried to shut the window, 
but could not. Then I thought to myself, if I let it go on run- 
ning in very soon the water will be below the window, and it will 
be all right, because, of course, I knew that the depth of the sea 
must get less if such a lot came into the ship, so I sat and 
watched it, and it was a very fine sight. However, all at once I 
heard a great calling out, and every one rushed to my cabin, and 
there was a row; the captain stormed, so did papa, so did every- 
body. They would not let me explain; they would not listen to 
reason, and I have had a lively time since. I am glad we are in 
sight of America, as I am evidently misunderstood upon a ship. 

As far as I can see as yet America is just like any other country, 
and does not look a bit larger than England. However, it is 
scarcely fair to judge, as we are still some miles away, and I may 
not be able to see it all. I see no cliffs, which seems to me dan- 
gerous, as I don’t see how they keep the sea out, for as far as I 
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can judge, the sea is not at all a thing to be depended upon, and 
never seems to have a fixed intention. Sometimes the waves will 
be rolling along as nicely as possible, when all at once, without 
any reason, round they will turn, and go back again. I am 
speaking, of course, about waves a long way out. Those near 
shore always roll the same way, and seem on the whole well- 
behaved. I have no doubt that it is something to do with the 
example we set them. 

The little girl who fell in love with me has now bestowed her 
affections upon another, which makes me feel lonesome, as they 
are always spooning around by me, and thrusting their devotion 
under my nose. I am thinking of revenge, and my best idea is 
to empty some tar over them. It seems to me she must have been 
pretty hard up to take to him, as he was sick for the first three 
days of the voyage, and if a fellow hadn’t more manliness than to 
be upset by the pitching of a ship, I’m blamed (American swear) 
if ’d take up with him were I a girl. 

The banjo fellow and I are good friends now, and if it were not 
for him I could not bear my life now human sympathy is removed 
from me. I must say, dear mamma, that during all the voyage 
papa has neglected me shamefully, and I dare say had I not been 
thrown so much on my own resources I should not have got into 
so much trouble, but as he is always flirting around with Miss Jo, 
of course he can’t look after me. I am thankful that she is going 
up to Canada while we stay in New York. 

I shall just write very briefly my first impressions of New York, 
then close my diary, which I hope has given some pleasure to the 
mother of 
Your unhappy son, 

JOHNNIE. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York. 
Deak MamMa,— 

This, as I have said before, will be the last portion of 
my diary, firstly, because I can plainly see that I shall be too 
much engaged to write one; secondly, because the ships which 
take letters leave here twice a week, and papa can therefore tell 
you all he does. 

Well, dear mamma, I like New York, it is really a very fine 
city, and not half so dirty as London ; indeed, if anything, it is a 
little too bright. They seem fond of gay colours here, and the 
tramway cars are like moving rainbows; at night the whole city 
is illuminated with the electric light, which dazzles the eyes of 
your Johnnie. 
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This is a very nice hotel, and I like being here, though there are 
drawbacks, as some of the Americans are not as nice as I could 
wish in their habits ; for instance, they take butter with the knives 
which they have been using, and leave bits of all sorts of things 
in it, which is not pleasant; then they use their forks where 
papa uses a quill, and are not at all nice when they smoke. None 
of the ladies ever come into the hotel from the principal entrance, 
as all the men congregate there to smoke, and make it disagree- 
able. I had a bad cold after coming in that way once, as my shoes 
were thin, and have not done so since. 

I have been to see Irving play in “ Hamlet,” and though I like it 
very well, it is not what I call an original play, and I think that 
Shakespeare must have met you sometime or other, for many of 
the remarks in the play I have heard previously from you, for 
instance, when you scold me you always say that it is “ More in 
sorrow than in anger.” Well, Horatio says that in “ Hamlet,” then 
Hamlet says, “ Oh, my prophetic soul, my uncle,” and “ Lay not 
that flattering unction to my soul,” and heaps of things which I 
have heard you say, dear mamma. I was obliged to laugh once, 
because Mr. Irving is very very thin and esthetic looking, and it 
seemed so funny to hear him say, “ Oh, that this too too solid flesh 
would melt, thaw, and resolve itself into a dew,” because really 
he is not at all what you may call solid looking. Miss Ellen 
Terry is splendid, quite different from Maud, whom I told you 
about. I am very much in love with her, and think Hamlet treats 
her very badly. I shall tell Mr. Irving so if I get a chance. Fancy 
sending a girl like that toa nunnery. Why i’ts the last place she 
should go to. I only wish that I were a little older; I should 
make her Mrs. Campbell. 

I went out to dinner yesterday without papa, which was prime. 
You will remember the American that I told youabout. Well, he 
invited me to his hotel, and I had a very good time; there were 
no ladies, but six gentlemen, and all military men. I asked the 
man I knew if they were all soldiers in America, and he laughed. 
I don’t know why, and said if I liked to-stay they would put me 
into the army, but I felt obliged to decline. I told them all the 
funny things I could think of, and they were much amused at the 
way you and papa go on when you are put out. I told them intwo 
different voices : I squeaked for you and growled for papa, and they 
laughed fit to kill themselves. I think they found me good 
company. I drank a good deal of wine, and it made me eloquent. 
Almost the last thing we had was some delicious rather burning 
stuff in tiny glasses ; it was so good that I drank mine up quickly, 
and called the waiter. “I'll take some more of that in a twmbler,” 
I said, and they all roared, which was rude; and they would not 
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let me have any more, which I thought mean. They asked me 
to make a speech, and I tried, but sleep suddenly overtook me, 
and I remembered nothing until the morning, when I awoke in 
my own little bed, with a bad headache. I cannot think what 
made me go to sleep. Papa was angry, said it (I don’t know what) 
was disgraceful. He says I am never to speak to my American 
friend again. 

The parting between papa and Miss Jo was touching. I was not 
supposed to be present at it, but Iwas. He said that “she had 
made the few days during which he had known her replete with 
happiness ;” also that “ if things were not as they are, they would 
not be as they are,” which seemed to me stupid ; however, she 
appeared to understand; then, dear mamma, there was a little 
scene, over which I draw a veil, in consideration of your feelings. 
You must not be uneasy about papa; he is only having his 
American fling, and is beginning to behave in a more dutiful 
manner to me. 

Dearest mamma, I shall now end my diary, which I do hope 
will prove entertaining and instructive to you. I have tried to 
make it so; if I have failed, it is not the fault of 

Your loving child, 
JOHNNIE. 


VOL. XXXVII. 





A FORGOTTEN PAMPHLETEER. 


In the spring of 1880 came to Paris the news of the death of an 
obscure Catholic missionary at Saint Domingo. In his day the 
missionary had been notorious enough to have been killed on 
paper half-a-dozen times, and to have been wished dead by many 
dozens of rivals and victims. Most plodders with the pen owed 
more to that missionary than such plodders are in the habit of 
owing to any man of his cloth ; and when it is said that his name 
was Eugéne Jacquot, otherwise de Mirecourt, all that is left of Grub 
Street should rise and doff all that it has left in the way of hats. 
Jacquot’s, or de Mirecourt’s, sixty or seventy little yellow volumes 

are a very mine of wealth for students of latter-day French litera- 
'ture—a mine where the strass is turned up as often as the 
diamond, where the pinchbeck lies very near the lode of silver, 
but perhaps all the more precious for that. Men who dig for 
diamonds with the certainty that only diamonds will be forth- 
coming, cannot possibly enjoy the process like men who are in 
doubt as to whether they may not turn up dirt. Jacquot’s 
contemporaries—those “ Contemporains” whom he scarified and 
villified, but sometimes portrayed only too faithfully—were of a 
decided opinion that the dirt predominated. But as dirt is often 
a good deal more interesting to the analyst than diamonds are, so 
M. Eugéne Jacquot’s character and career present features more 
curious and picturesque than are to be found in the exemplary 
lives of far more illustrious personages. The literary scavenger 
that Jacquot was has often more than one pinch of gold-dust in 
his garbage, and has nearly always some lesson in his life. 

He began not unhandsomely, this raker together of biographical 
refuse, this wicked painter of all that was awry and asquint in 
genius, talent, benevolence. His modest birthplace was Mire- 
court, infamous as being the place where they built the earlier 
barrel organs. His grandfather was an old army veterinary 
surgeon, whose hairy hands must have trembled as they held him 
over the baptismal font, while the Cossacks were pounding through 
the Vosges valleys, in 1815. Of his father there is no mentjon, 
but we are assured in several of his Legitimist fits or phases that 
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he was descended from a “big Baron d’Harocourt, who held a 
roving commission under Duke Antony of Lorraine, in the middle- 
age Alsatian wars. Like a vast proportion of his literary generation, 
he was nurtured for the priesthood. The army had had its say as 
the dominant profession. A social as well as a political re-action 
had set in. Wise mothers dreamed of their children in frock and 
tonsure, not in epaulettes and feathers as in the proud Imperial 
days. Then the soutane and surplice were but breast-plates 
to some one’s darling from the blades and bullets of all Europe ; 
now they were the robes of victory ; mothers of Gracchi, who ten 
years ago would have girded on their boys’ swords, now made 
them presents of the “Imitation Christi,” and sent them to 
seminaries with a light heart. There they might win marshals’ 
batons, and keep a whole skin withal. The peasant, the small 
tradesman’s son, was pushed into holy orders as the hope of the 

. family, instead of the failure, as in the old days. The Church was 
simply a diplomatic career within the reach of all. Henri Boyle’s 
stupendous study, “ Rouge et Noir,” points only the most palpable 
results of such a tendency, which had a curious, if attenuated, 
counterpart towards the end of the Second Empire. 

Jacquot had no distinct vocation, but neither had he any money ; 
and in such cases one void not seldom supplies the other. He 
struggled hard to acquire all the canonical virtues, but he gathered 
little spiritual good from his studies, little, indeed, save a knowledge 
of grammar and gradi, how to turn a French alexandrian, and 
where to turn to for the Latin of it. He was a violent, and may 
be a vicious lad, but he was fervently conscious of his faults at 
moments, and in one of these paroxysms of virtue he started for 
La Trappe, without passport or purse, thinking that there at least 
the sins of seventeen would be assailed. But seventeen was not 
proof now against the gentle eyes of a lady travelling in the same 
diligence. The lady was married, and conveyed her husband with 
her, but the seminarist had perhaps read a few of the pseudo 
Spanish-French novels of the eighteenth century, and his cloth 
seems not to have hampered him in the least. He was engaged 
as tutor by the husband—a famous forgotten painter, and under 
his auspices took his first not very deep plunge into the troubled 
seas of Paris life in 1833. It was a time of feverish literary 
activity. The mutiny felt that it had come of age at last. The 
Bourbon bonds were sundered for ever; France was freer than she 
had ever been since the dawn of the Revolution, and with freedom 
came newspapers, of course. There were hundreds of them, 
grave, gay, grotesque and grandiloquent, little ephemeral pellets 
made ‘to serve the purpose of the hour, and vaster ventures, 
destined to attain the rank of institutions. But in all this infinite 
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variety, not one was found to accept the prose of M. Eugéne 
Jacquot, who found himself, after a year or two of ruinous efforts, 
compelled to take service with a Cherbourg shipowner in the 
capacity of tutor. He made an attempt to remain there in the 
capacity of lover and son-in-law ; but the lady was in advance of 
the romanticism of the age, and finally evinced a decided prefer- 
ence for stern reality in the shape of a banker and a_bank- 
book. About this time, spurred perhaps by his disappointment, 
he began to publish his jwvenitlia gratuitously in provincial 
journals. 

But rejected love and unremunerated literature are luxuries to 
be appreciated only by the possessors of a thousand a year. 
Jacquot could not afford to keep them, and so went to Chartres, 
married, and with some eighty pounds provided by his family, 
started an “ institution ”—schools are all institutions, and the 
most stable ones, in France—which must have considerably 
astonished the academical inspectors. The principal took small 
heed of his pupils; imported teachers from Paris, and shut him- 
self up in his closet reading Petrus Borel, the “ Lycanthrope,” 
Gautier and Barbara, de Merval and Lamartine, but above all, 
Victor Hugo. From these studies the schoolmaster would sally 
forth into his school-rooms, and instruct his boys in the religion, 
the fanaticism of Hugolatry. He taught them nothing else. Hugo 
was for him the three R’s, catechism and grammar, deportment 
and the use of the globe. He would have sung like that after- 
worshipper, Vacquerie : 


“ Les tours de Notre Dame étaient 1’ H de,ton nom,” 


and at any rate he would have neither Collardeau, nor Raynouard 
mentioned under his roof; and as these respectable manufacturers 
of alexandrines were yet the only respectable poetic authorities 
in bowrgeois eyes, he soon found his school deserted, and he him- 
self adrift. 

Back in Paris, where all men adrift naturally float, he suc- 
ceeded in publishing a fantastic novel, “Sortie d'un Réve,” a 
farrago of all that is most foolish in the earlier romantic authors, 
with here and there a racy turn—“ a personal note,” M. Zola would 
say. But here, at his initial volume, Jacquot perceived plainly 
that Jacquot would not do. No romantique could hope to have 
a hearing who signed his rhapsodies with a name which is a nick- 
name for monkey and parrot. But he effected the transformation 
very boldly, and with some humour—explaining frankly his 
reasons for dropping the patronymic in a burlesque story, called, 
“Les Inconvénients d'un Vilain Nom.” The change of name, 
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however, produced an immediate change of fortune, and Jacquot 
found himself forced to return to Nancy, where he founded La 
Lorraine, in company with another victim of a vilain nom, M. 
Leloup. La Lorraine was favoured with Jacquot’s earliest 
feuilletons, and so successful was the venture, despite this handi- 
capping, that in a year or two he could appear in Paris and claim 
a place at the bottom of such serious sheets as the Globe, the 
Commerce, the Patrie. Mirecourt had discovered his vocation : 
he was a fewilletoniste born, and not particularly ill-bred. 
* André le Montagnard,” “ Mon Oncle le Chanoine,” “ Le Lire de 
Molénes,” are assuredly not models even of the fewilleton style, 
but they are well constructed and decently written, and to this 
day you may see concierges and milliner’s girls, before their 
inevitable corruption comes, buying them in preference to all the 
more highly spiced, but also more highly priced, and, above all 
more worded and complicated masterpieces of Zola and Alexis 
Maupassant, Huysman, and the rest. The romances, as literary 
work, are not worth the least achievement of the distinguished 
“naturalist ” named; they are poor, pale copies of Balzac’s boyish 
“Jane la Pale,” “ L’Heritiére de Birague;” but they had a 
certain honest, straightforward savour, which redeemed much of 
their tawdriness and frivolity—modern readers would yawn over 
them, not shudder, nor feel their gorge rise. 

Albert Jacquot had conquered a place at the green baize table 
of every editor’s room, was a prominent figure in every literary 
café ; he found no fortune plodding and plotting at the bottom of 
important papers. He was consumed by an inordinate desire to 
appear prosperous—one of the worst ways of achieving prosperity. 
What was said of the elder Dumas by the younger: “ He would 
get up behind his own carriage, to make people think he kept a 
black footman,” was in a measure true of the great Alexandre’s 
mortal enemy. His modest apartment in the Rue des Martyrs— 
how many martyrs of the pen have toiled up and in it!—was 
besieged from sunrise to sundown by barbarous hordes of respectable 
Attilas, leading the duns, and, though he could claim a step of his 
own at that famous perron de tortoise, at home he was not 
precisely a dictator. But he carried his romantique fanaticism 
into private life, and one day, when the creditors were more than 
ordinarily clamorous and impudent, Jacquot produced a pistol, and 
after terrifying them with it, proceeded to snuff a candle with it 
at the other end of the room. A subsequent hint that in this 
fashion he was accustomed to give creditors lessons in good 
manners, produced a general doffing of hats and a precipitate 
retreat. The “rivalry” between Dumas and Mirecourt was now 
beginning. Gabriel Roux, a speculative publisher of more talent 
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than integrity, had pushed Eugéne into nearly every newspaper 
of note in France, but he was unable to arrest the mighty 
progress of M. the Marquis de la Pailleterie. Mirecourt saw 
himself ousted from his most profitable havens : the Globe thanked 
him, but it was publishing “ Les Medicis;” the Commerce was 
very sorry, but it had only room for the “ Fille du Régent;” the 
Patrie was full of the “ Guerre des Femmes,” and so on. Literary 
advisers further insulted him by advising him to give in to the 
omnivorous ogre of the moment, and join Maquet, Meurice, 
Couailhac, and others, in playing jackal to the roaring lion of 
fiction. This Mirecourt scorned loftily, and went down raging 
to the Société des Gens de Lettres, and told the committee: 
* Before M. Dumas alone I will bow and retire; before M. 
Maquet, signed Dumas, I don’t bow, and I remain.” Maquet 
naturally resented this, and there was a very pretty literary 
quarrel in the heart of the estimable society where real quarrels 
are so marvellously few. A number of younger members outside 
the committee encouraged the daring rebel against what was felt 
to be a threatening tyranny. Only M. Mare Fournier, the 
erudite collector of all unconsidered dramatic trifles, counselled 
caution and moderation. He was right. He knew the monster 
influence already acquired by Dumas. When Mirecourt rose to 
speak, a formidable clamour assailed him; old and young, 
colleagues who had blamed with colleagues who had encouraged, 
yelled in chorus “ Taisez vous!” Finally he was dragged away 
foaming by the faithful Mare Fournier. 

Up to this moment Mirecourt was simply a discomfited novelist, 
whom Dumas’ unconscionable fecundity was rapidly ruining. He 
imagined that he held a brief for his brothers. Now, it was with 
him a question of personal vengeance. In a couple of days he 
had imagined the plan of “Fabrique de Romans: Maison 
Alexandre Dumas et Compagnie.” He was all but penniless, 
and altogether discredited, but he found five hundred francs 
somewhere, and he found a printer—an even more difficult 
achievement. During four days he was at work at three o’clock in 
the morning and until noon, when he sallied out in search of 
information concerning the dealings of the firm he was gibbeting. 
But the pamphlet finished, nobody would sell it; the wrath of 
Dumas meant the wrath of all the gens de lettres, the chief 
publishers, nearly all the advertisement agents, the principal 
newspaper proprietors. Mirecourt was constrained to himself 
address three hundred copies to the most potent personages in 
the Paris literary world, and with his own hands deliver them 
at the great men’s doors. The success, the scandal, was 
immediate. In every club and café and theatre that night the 
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sacrilege was the one topic of conversation. At The Nationual, 
Armand Marrast’s journal, they were going to print the pamphlet 
in extenso, but Féliciene Mallefille, the brave romance writer and 
pretty playwright, was a friend and colleague of Marrast’s, and he 
was savagely apostrophized, in company with other members of 
the “Firm.” Seconds were sent; there was one of those serio- 
comic conferences yet common in French literary life at the 
Opera Divan—the famous Divan Lepelletier, “wn Van ou Von 
vanne Vesprit moderne,” sang de Bauville, in some of his most 
brilliant triolets. There was a meeting at St. Maur, the police 
interfered, pompous protestations were made, Mirecourt fainted, 
and altogether it was a thoroughly orthodox saving of everybody’s 
honour, after which Mirecourt obliterated Mallefillés name in his 
pamphlet—only with pen and ink, observe—and the two became 
the best friends in the world. Alexandre Dumas resented the 
very vague injury done him in a more practical manner. He 
prosecuted Mirecourt for defamation, and the pamphleteer was 
sentenced to fifteen days’ imprisonment, without a fine, and 
without seizure of the libel. Mirecourt was delighted to undergo 
incarceration, it brought him more prominently before the public, 
and it enabled him to write a small masterpiece of impudence, 
“Mes Prisons,” in the Silhouette. Here he attacked Dumas 
more virulently than ever, and was not at all surprised to find two 
fiercely moustachied gentlemen wait upon him on behalf of M. 
Alexandre Dumas. He says he jumped at the proposal, and 
perhaps he did—it was always a magnificent advertisement ; but 
when the envoys added that the Dumas in question was the son 
and not the father, he rang the bell and asked for Master Mire- 
court, who appeared in petticoats, and his chubby cheeks whole- 
somely be-jammed. There was M. Dumas fils’ opponent ; 
Mirecourt was not going to have it said that he had killed the son 
after traducing the father, but if the father would formally 
depute his heir, well and good, he would. That heir, by-the-by, 
had distinguished himself, as French writers have distinguished 
themselves since, by going to the Silhouette, and there with a 
whip sweeping letters and papers from off the tables, and 
threatening the staff. 

The elder Dumas exhibited unwonted wisdom in all this 
controversy with Mirecourt. His answers were good-humouredly 
disdainful, when he did answer. One of de Banville’s marvellous 
* Odes Funambulesques” describes the great man’s lordly treat- 
ment of “le mirecourt,” his enemies would never allow him a 
capital letter in those days. The mirecourt hangs on to Dumas’ 
coat tails and calls him the shadow of Scudery, a blister on the 
press, and prophesies that he will be shortly extinguished by the 
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Democratic, the Globe, and the Artiste fewille qui parait quelque 
fois! And then to further invectives :— 


Dumas avait un jone en bois de sycomore, 

Et prés de lui Gautier, qui sur la téte more 
Fait cing cent vingt pour son écot : 

Docile au mirecourt, il lui laissa tout dire, 

Pencha son front réveur, puis avec un sourire, 
Fit: As-tu déjeuné, Jacquot ? 


But in spite of satirists and duellists, autocrat and satellites, 
the Mirecourt had made more way than he ever hoped to cover 
when he came down from his provincial rostrum. He was some- 
body at last, a somebody that everybody would not care to be, it 
is true, but he had discovered his vocation ; Gabriel Roux flattered 
and paid him well; in one breath, as it were, he poured out “la 
Famille d’Arthenay,” a poor thing, the “ Lieutenant de la 
Minerve,” a somewhat superior work, proving an unsuspected con- 
structive power, and “ Mademoiselle de Tencin,” the best of his 
novels, written in concert with Mare Fournier, and dramatized at 
the Théaitre Frangais. This is a really remarkable historical 
romance, containing vivid sketches of character, and exact descrip- 
tions of localities, a studied work designed perhaps more for the 
study than the stage—the study of a man of the world, not that 
of a student. But the Estafette was the only journal of weight 
which took his prose, much to his taskmaster, Gabriel Roux’s, 
chagrin. Roux was a man who used an author as Newbury used 
Goldsmith. He humoured his captive, knowing that men of his 
poor craft require humouring; he increased his hire when the 
hireling showed signs of comprehending that he was more than 
worthy of it; but he insisted that his orders, his literary tastes, 
should prevail. Thus, when he found that as a romance writer 
Mirecourt was hopelessly eclipsed by Dumas, he straightway com- 
missioned him to give himself up to memoirs of illustrious adven- 
turers, diaries of departed courtesans, and the like. At that epoch 
this was in some sort a new mine to work. Mirecourt brought 
out rapidly the “ Mémoires de Ninon de l’Enclos,” and the 
“Confessions de Marion Delorme,” working from four in the 
morning until noon, and spending the rest of the day ransacking 
the public library’s shelves to produce a volume every month. 
But the publisher was cruelly deceived ; he had expected a series 
of erotic pictures, and he had to pay for a perfectly pure, if more 
or less veracious chronicle. The success was mediocre; the 
February Revolution rendered it more meagre than it might 
otherwise have been. “ Marion” had to appear in the columns 
of a newspaper with a preface by Méry, who, until Mirecourt 
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claimed his own, was commonly regarded as its author. This 
association of Méry and Mirecourt was the direct cause of the 
publication of the “Contemporains.” Asked to write a memoir 
of the Marseilles poet to preface his collected works, Mirecourt 
produced a study so novel and attractive that Gabriel Roux at 
once saw that his goose with the golden eggs and busy quills had 
begun to lay at last. 

Méry, the first of the Contemporains is tenderly treated, but 
his biographer found opportunities, as other biographers have 
found since, to libel his enemies while he honoured his hero. The 
true vein of biography was discovered. The time had come 
for scandalous personalities. The Empire had tabooed polities ; 
Alexandre Dumas was publishing the first instalment of his ex- 
travagant Memoires, wherein Jacquot-Mirecourt is ridiculed even 
more ruthlessly than Granier, called Cassagnac. In self-defence 
Mirecourt announced his series of contemporary, and eight days 
afterwards the first of the series appeared. The author received 
twenty pounds for each pamphlet ; Roux bought himself a farm 
in Auvergne on the proceeds, albeit he declined to appear osten- 
sibly in the matter, but left the nominal responsibility to 
Sartorius, a blunt old German, and Havard, a canny Norman, 
whose firms yet subsist. The success of the “Contemporains” 
was prodigious. Mirecourt had all he wanted in a few months, 
notoriety, power, envy and hatred. People came to see him play- 
ing a placid game of dominos at the Café Temblin, with Vertaul, 
secretary of the Comédie Frangaise. The smaller literary fry 
feared and flattered him—feared because of what he might say of 
them, and flattered in order to make him say something. The 
whales spouted and prosecuted, but they could not subdue him. 
The little pamphlets scarcely appeared a formidable weapon—a 
minute, thin yellow volume containing from eighty to a hundred 
poor pages, a not unhandsome lithograph portrait and a facsimile 
of handwriting. ‘They were sold at fifty centimes apiece, and 
their abiding interest is such that, despite the enormous numbers 
printed, that is the price asked for many of them even now. 

The first series was to number fifty, and ere it was well begun 
the author was the centre of a raging storm of reclamations, de- 
nunciations, provocations. Here and there he had dug out of 
some literary limbo damaging facts, most often his interpretations 
and his criticisms were the most biting things in his little books. 
His biography of Lamennais, for instance, assumed every evil 
intent of a persecuted man only just buried; on the other hand, 
his notice of Jules Janin contains many trenchant truths which 
should be known to all who have ever felt disposed to kneel 
down and adore the “Prince of Critics;” he pricks the rotund 
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egotist, the frivolous sciolist, with praiseworthy gusto. The attack 
on Emile de Girardin, too, was not wholly unmerited. He might 
have left the great Pressman’s dubious birth alone, but his divul- 
gation of the miserable means taken by Girardin to propagate 
his idea of a cheap press was perfectly legitimate, and his criticism 
on such shameless speculations as the Volewr was richly deserved. 
De Girardin succeeded in incarcerating him at Clichy, but set him 
at liberty after a venemous preface published by the prisoner. This 
is how the prisoner thanks him, the letter is almost a programme : 
“ Monsieur, the day I published my first letter dated from Clichy, 
at the head of Samson’s biography, two lawyers executing your 
orders sent for me to the office, and announced that I was free. 
Ah, dear host (allow me to always call you by that name), why 
dismiss me so soon? Why so soon weary of my correspondence ? 
I was wonderfully well in my retreat ; I worked without remorse, 
for you know well neither misconduct nor dissipation caused my 
captivity, which nobody will deem a dishonour. I simply thought 
I might follow your advice, that is all. Oh, the right to say 
everything! Ishall remember it, dear host. Like a brainless 
youngster I have plunged into the trap head foremost. On the 
faith of your word I have been walking ; I am still walking along 
a fatal road full of mantraps and precipices. Now you are logical 
again, and I am free. But unhappily I regain my liberty only 
to lose it at once. Another catastrophe is imminent; Jules 
Janin is going to prosecute me, too. See how dangerous your 
example is; now my biographies won’t even wait until their 
notice is written; they shake their fists at me beforehand. You 
know that good M. Janin has all the judges up his sleeve, he 
says so himself, he shouts it on the housetops. Do youremember 
the unhappy Pyat—two years’ imprisonment ; Janin promises me 
twice as much. But, be at rest, dear host, the truth quand- 
méme—there is my device ; you ought to know better than any- 
body. To use one of Prudhomme’s phrases, Jules Janin’s 
biography may be the last day of my life—but reaching the 
edge of the ditch the best is to leap cheerfully. I plunge head- 
first into this biography as into an abyss.” Mirecourt had another 
motto or epigraph: “ Chapeau bas, laisser passer les biographes 
honnétes,” and until the last he always insisted on the moral 
character of his work. Moral it is as far as mere verbal propriety 
is concerned, but some of his pamphlets—for instance the bio- 
graphy in which Georges Sand is dragged lower than a student’s 
grisette—are worse in intention than all the Marquis de Sade. 
The rage for and against the Contemporains lasted some five 
years; but as the author grew older his pen became blunter, 
perhaps his conscience grew keener; and then he had almost 
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exhausted all the real celebrities about whom the world cared to 
hear things that could only be whispered. His early religious 
leanings gfew with his years—he asserts in his most scandalous 
pages—he sank into silence quite resignedly. One day it was 
announced that he had gone to Russia, then that he had entered 
a monastery, then that he had taken orders and was a missionary 
at Saint Domingo. It was the wasted life of a mistaken, not a 
wicked man. One of his collaborateurs—for he who denounced 
Dumas had several—Pierre Mazerolle, broke with him because of 
an unpaid bill, and of course wrote a pamphlet against the 
pamphleteer, just as André Thomas wrote a play at the Vaude- 
ville. Mirecourt shook his shoulders: “I know what it is, a 
little dirt, it doesn’t stick.” A little dirt, that is all that remains 
of Mirecourt’s work, and it has stuck to nothing save his 
memory. 








WHO WAS BENJAMIN BRISK? 


BENJAMIN BrisK was what we call 
A self-made man: he made 

A modest fortune ("twas but small) 
By careful, honest trade. 


A little man, a little bald, 
With bright blue beaming eyes, 
He loved the right, and always called 
Truths truths and falsehoods lies. 


Day after day, throughout the year, 
He rose with the rising sun, 

And, in a mellow voice and clear, 
Sang to the day begun. 


And toiling through the hours of light, 
And singing till day’s close, 

He sought his bed betimes at night, 
And took prolonged repose. 


Day after day, the whole year through, 
He stitched, and stitched, and stitched, 
Becoming thus quite well-to-do— 
By honest gains enriched. 


Soft was his voice, his manner bland, 
And tinged with native grace; 

His face was open, and his hand 
Was open as his face. 


He soothed the sad, he cheered the lone, 
Relieved the poor man’s need— 

In short, for miles around was known 
As a worthy man indeed. 


Beloved he lived, beloved he died, 
And left the poor his gold; 

That coffin holds his corpse inside :— 
There, sir! the story’s told. 
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